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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Justification. 

Last week witnessed a great reversion of feeling regard- 
ing the attitude and proceedings of the Government in 
connection with the coal subsidy of n magnitude, which 
purchased nine months’ peace for the purpose of enabling 
a Royal Commission to investigate the methods of im- 
proving the productive efficiency of the coal industry and 
its competitive power in the world’s markets. — rhe wide- 
spread rebellion against the subsidy which existed at the 
previous week-end, and far into last week, changed—after 
the issue of the explanatory White Paper and _ the 
Premier’s speech in the House on Thursday night—into 
strong support, and thus the protestants against the sub- 
sidy have been reduced to negligible proportions both in 
numbers and effect. As indicated last week, an earlier 
and more profound consideration of the situation would, 
in our opinion, have brought enlightenment to those who 
were all too eager to apply the lash to the Government, 
and to set public opinion moving against them for their 
altered front (under the pressure of exceptional circum- 
stances) regarding a subsidy. As to the prudence of what 
had been done, the White Paper and the statement of the 
Premier left no doubt among those who are not stubborn 
over principles, or whose minds are not too obtuse to 
appreciate that there are times when it is wise to sacrifice 
even principles of a political (as distinct from an ethical) 
order. The widespread opposition, even «in the House 
of Commons, has turned to widespread sympathy with 
and support for the Government, as is evidenced by only 
16 votes out of 367 being registered against the vote on 
Thursday of 410,000,000 for the subvention; and there 
isno knowledge that this will be sufficient. The amount 
is not likely to be less; and it may even ascend to 
424,000,000. No one can tell. The sum is dependent 
upon the commercial fortunes of the country during the 
next few months. However, despite this expenditure and 
the investigation by the Royal Commission, the possi- 
bility must not be ignored that the country may, at the 
end of April next, be in precisely the same position as it 
Was a fortnight ago. If unfortunately that is so, there 
will be the satisfaction of knowing that a constructive 
tort has been made. That it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to make that effort in the unparalleled economic cir- 
‘umstances of the country and of the basic coal-mining 
industry cannot be gainsaid. 

The reasons advanced by the Prime Minister for avoid- 
Inga struggle at this time were four. In the first place, 
there Was the certainty of crippling trade for months, 
Possibl; years, at a moment when there appears to be a 
flattering ho Secondly, there was the possi- 


















































at ‘ hope of revival. 
ility of a loss of # 100,000,000—probably a great deal 
more, ‘thirdly, there was the suffering that would be 
inflicted on the rank-and-file of the industry. Fourthly, 
there was the impropriety of committing the people of the 
“ountry, unwilling and innocent participants in anything 
that might happen, before they had an opportunity of 
understanding. There are other reasons which could be 
advanced ; among them being the increase of unemploy- 
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ment not only during the cessation of coal production, 
but for long after—partly due to the disastrous advantage 
that would have been given to, and is so much desired by, 
our foreign competitors for the trade of other countries— 
the coal trade among the rest. Consideration of these 
matters shows the gravity of the position in which the 
Government were placed a fortnight ago; but in the next 
nine months there is to be the last effort. If it fails, the 
country must face the ordeal, but not in the way it would 
have been compelled to do on this occasion, through un- 
preparedness to deal with a situation such as had arisen— 
not only in the coal industry, but outside it, owing to the 
great alliance of trade unions which has been brought 
about for, theoretically, the purpose of protecting the 
** standard of living ’’ of the workers, while not insisting 
in the case of the miners upon a standard of work which 
would give fair value of production for money paid, and 
would be in better harmony with the economic require- 
ments of the industry. Some of the leaders of labour— 
especially the more rampant ones—have joyously claimed 
that it was the ‘“‘ solidarity ’’ of labour that caused the 
Government to take the course they did. It may have 
been a factor; but the real factors were greater than that. 
Nevertheless, the combine is, as the Premier described it, 
‘“a grave menace,’’ and that it was so is seen by the 
instruction issued from the headquarters of the railway 
and transport unions that, from the moment the stoppage 
occurred in the mining industry, coal was not to be moved 
from wherever it was stocked. That instruction was 
issued to aid the miners, and not the country, and an 
effect would have been that, by bringing about the para- 
lysis of the country, unemployment would have been made 
worse and worse, and longer so. In-other words, by the 
so-called help to one section of industrial workers, all 
other sections would have had their conditions degraded. 
Behind the robust words of the Prime Minister will be 
found the support of a great majority of the people of the 
country: ‘* If we are again confronted with a challenge 
‘*‘ of this nature, let me say this: No minority in a free 
‘country has ever yet coerced the whole community. The 
‘community will always protect itself. . . . 1 am con- 
‘vinced that if the time should come when the community 
‘has to protect itself, with the full strength of the Govern- 
‘“ment behind it, the community will do so, and its re- 

sponse will astonish the forces of anarchy throughout 
‘the world.’’ The extremists regard this as a challenge ; 
the more sober-minded men of the trade union movement, 
we rather think, feel somewhat ashamed that there has 
been this need for plain admonishment, and the proclama- 
tion of the true meaning of this labour alliance, by the 
Prime Minister of one of the most democratic Govern- 
ments in the world. 

There is another aspect of the new Alliance which is 
not cheering to contemplate. It is that, no matter how 
good may be the findings of the Royal Commission, the 
very existence of the Alliance will have a large influence 
upon their acceptance by the Miners’ Federation. If they 
do not precisely square with their views, then the miners 
will again utilize their allies in the endeavour to produce 
the dislocation in industry which is the real objective of 
the wild, dominating spirits of the labour movement, who 
have elbowed out the more intelligent ones, through the 
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apathy of the rank-and-file. Should the threat of applica- 
tion of massed force unfortunately again come, the time 
will have arrived for the country to show that it has no 
intention of allowing constitutional Government to be 
interfered with by the banding together of a number of 
trade unions. We hope there will be developments which 
will show that the interests of the greater number of the 
industrial workers of the country are not necessarily bound 
up with a league of trade unions whose ambition is to en- 
deavour to compel by force, though in the judgment: of 
a majority of the people of the country reason is against 
the particular line of policy which it is sought to establish. 
No country, as is illustrated by this particular instance of 
coal mining, can prosper unless value is given for money, 
and money is paid according to value. International com- 
petition necessitates the recognition of this. 


“A Very Practical Engineering Paper.” 


In our editorial columns we have not gone made 
reference to the paper which Mr. W. M. Carr, of Stret- 
ford, read at the annual meeting of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers; and no excuse is needed for doing’ so, 
at this length of time, in order to emphasize various 
features and lessons. The members who took part in the 
discussion freely acknowledged (as we do) its value; 
and the then President (Mr. J. Ferguson Bell) very aptly 
described it as ‘‘a very practical engineeriny paper.’ 
It was all that; and we should like to add that rarely of 
late has there been a paper so luxuriant in not only en- 
gineering points for consideration in connection with the 
choice of carbonizing plant, but questions affecting inteili- 
gent management with the view of securing for the con- 
sumers therms at low cost. The paper was _ profusely 
illustrated, which always creates a keener interest, by 
enabling gas engineers to visualize more readily, and 
follow more closely the author’s detailed explanations and 
meanings. Especially (by preventing ambiguity) is this 
the case with such an all-important, many-phased, and 
widespread subject as carbonization. 

The first part of the paper, which dealt with the selec- 
tion of the type of plant, is in itself sufficiently important to 
serve for a complete contribution. ‘The author, while not 
overloading the paper with all the weary weighing-up of 
pros and cons from many deliberations, gives us in concise 
form his findings, which, briefly expressed, are : 
efficiency must not be considered alone, but the over-all 
commercial economic view-point is the measure upon 
which to make selection of the type of plant; and the most 
desirable carbonizing plant to instal is the one best 
equipped to meet possible district variations in the com- 
mercial values of coal and residual products, wheieby the 
net cost of coal will be maintained low, and therms 
be supplied cheaply. The two paramount factors in Mr. 
Carr’s case are the vicinity of the Lancashire and York- 
shire coal-fields (hence a perpetual option on slacks which 
are cheap relatively to gas-works farther 
a market for coke in the region of its production—viz., 
Trafford Park. These considerations weighed 
in the balance in making: selection of the new plant. 

Speaking of the design of the plant selected, the Presi- 
dent alluded to ** the adoption of some very novel methods 
with reference to carbonization.’’ In the ‘* JouRNAL 
for July 9, 1924, we dealt (in an illustrated descriptive 
article) with the collaborations between Mr. Carr and 
Mr. H. J. Toogood, which culminated in the new retort- 
bench in all its details. One of our remarks at the time 
was: ‘‘It will be seen that horizontal retort designers 
are fully alive to their responsibilities, in aiming at still 
higher efficiencies in respect of what has been generally 
considered a standard piece of gas-works apparatus. a 
With such inspiration we venture to predict that there 
will always be a field for horizontals in many gas-works 
throughout the country.’? Mr. Carr’s paper confirms in 
every respect that opinion of nearly twelve months be- 
fore; and we may express our gratification that the col- 
laboration to which allusion was made has been crowned 
with such success. 
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Though not commented upon to any great extent, the 
carbonizing heats mentioned in the paper offer a profit- 


able field for analyses of working. The averages, ovet 
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eight weeks, are given, and study of them is illum/nating 
to a degree: 


1286° C. = 2340° Fahr. combustion chamber, ayer. 
age of averages on nin 
settings. 

1302° C. = 2370° Fahr. combustion chamber, aver. 
age of the independent 
maximum and minimum, 

988° C. = 1800° Fahr. applied heat at crown of the 


main arch (average). 
applied heat under the bot. 
tom retorts (average). 
538° C. = 1togo® Fahr. entrance to main fluc. 
The combustion chambers and the retort interiors wer 
always maintained at as nearly level-gauge as_ possible. 
With. these desirable low-maximum temperatures ani 
high-average temperatures, heavy charges of damp slack 
coal are being regularly carbonized, producing the spleo- 
did yield of 75 therms of 529 B.Th.U. gas (having th 
low inert content of 10°7 p.ct.) per ton of damp slac! 
with a 1o-lb. fuel consumption. 
In these excellent features we see reflected the out 


gos5° C. = 1650° Fahr. 


‘ya (| 


on 
of the harmonious working of : (1) The producer, with its 
screen-bar grate (overcoming the need of a clinkering 
period), yielding its gas with the utmost regularity, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. The period of * glu 


and famine ’’ born of the erstwhile clinkering of the fires, 


is now replaced by a constancy of service, due to which 


beneficial influence the average temperatures of the com- 
bustion chambers are maintained with a reduced maxi- 
mum. (2) The complete elliptical arch of the combustio: 


chambers, in combination with the disposition of th 
nostrils. This, while giving great stability, permits pro- 
pagation of the ignition flame of combustion with a 
minimum of impingement between flame and solids, under 
which conditions the peak or maximum temperatures ar 
not developed, and the average temperature throughout 
the setting is raised. In other words, it is possible that 
working to a maximum pyrometric reading of 1300° C. 
this setting may carbonize better than some 
settings working to a maximum pyrometric reading of 
350° C. (2460° Fahr.), which feature is obviously a dis- 
tinct gain to carbonization. (3) The facilities designedly 
provided for transmission of heat into the retort—viz., 
the wider flues between the stay walls, whereby 60 p.ct. 
of the highly conductive silica retort is bared for economii 
heat penetration. (4) The supporting of the retorts in 
stay walls wholly of 95 p.ct. silica, and the ingenious 
raise for absorbing (at all times) the super-thrust of 
rowing silica, by which means in spite of a continuity 
of growth or after-expansion of silica, the gas-tight 
qualities of the retorts are retained. The desirable all- 
sufficiency of flue-areas permitting of level-gauge working 
both within and without the retort, as reflected in the 
na inert content, and large thermal yield of coal gas. 
(5) The cellular construction, imparting air-tight qualities, 
7 the reyenerators, and offering a thin two- ply divide 
between tise descending waste heat and the rising secon- 
dary-air for efficient and thorough preheating of air, 
and promoting the economy of fuel. (6) The ingenious 
manner of utilizing the auxiliary regenerator provided for 
preheating gaseous fuel, when coke firing, to augi 
still further “the prehez ating of the sec ondary air, 
two-fold advantage appears : 
(a) Perpetual saving in coke when on solid-fuel firing. 
(b) The setting is equipped to meet the variation in 
commercial values, by its ability to resort ad lib. to 
gaseous firing—to reap commercial gain as often 


earlier 


nent 
when a 


as, and as long as, the economic conditions warrant 
the change. 
(7) Lastly, when on coke firing, the 10-lb. fuel consump- 


tion, connoting the sale of over 12 cwt. of coke per ton 
of slack carbonized, is a most powerful factor in 
ing the net cost of coal. Slack coal compared w ith nuts— 
commencing with a 7s. lower price—will, with coke sales 
so well maintained, prove most fascinating to those g@s 
works engineers near coal-fields, where they can b reason 
of the operation of the economics of frei ghtage have first 
option on the cheaper slack coals. 

The length of these comments is already transgressing 
intention; but a few remarks suggested by the paper 
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should be made as to other factors directly affecting car- 
ponization, but from without the retort-bench., The 
Fiddes-Aldridge stoking machine, in its modified form 
(whereby the weight of charge has been somew hat in- 
creased to advantage, giving 17 cwt. per 22 ft. through 
24 in. by 18 in. Q-shape retort), works remarkably well 
with charges of slack, and probably, as stated by Mr. 
Carr, the size of the retort and the type of the stoker are 
well mated. The Congdon principle of gas off-take is 
of much interest, and is fully discussed in the contribution. 
It would seem that bringing the seal-pot to the stage- 













515 
foor level characterizes the British Congdon standpipe. 
The ball-and-socket joint, the short branch connections, 
and the liquor diverting baffles, are likewise all details 
essential to the success attained, and exemplifications of 
the keen and searching scrutiny to which the author sub- 
jected cach infinitesimal detail of design and construction, 
before agreeing to its embodiment in the scheme of car- 
bonization as a working whole. Such careful and critical 
procedure in engineering design deserves to be crowned 
with commercial prosperity ; and that it will be so will be 
the wish of all who enjeyed hearing, or have since read, 
this *‘ very practical engineering paper.’’ 

















To Finance the Electricity Scheme. 


Licuy has been thrown upon the intentions of the Govern- 
ment regarding financial the clectricity 
supply industry in connection with the scheme of deve!- 
opment which it has been indicated will be introduced 
to the consideration Parliament next year. From 
the initial stages of the deliberations on this matter by 
the present Government, the gas industry has been led 


assistance to 





of 







to suspect, from more or less veiled announcements made 





by Cabinet Ministers, that there was in contemplation the 
provision of funds for bringing about the developments 
in electricity generation, transmission, and supply— 
whether by subsidy or by lending money on easy terms 
was not known. As a result of the protest made by the 
gas industry, there have been assurances of a fairly pro- 
nounced order that the Government had no intention of 
finding money for the electricity industry. As a matter 
of fact, that industry is in such affluent circumstances that 
there is nothing to warrant the Government dcing any- 
thing of the kind. Indeed, were it the legitimate func- 
tion of the Government financially to assist industry, there 
are other directions in which, a fortiori, a case could be 
made out for support. 

















It is very generally admitted that 
State aid to industry is wrong in principle, and that only 
in extraordinary circumstances should there be anything 
of the kind. Despite the professed abhorrence of sub- 
sidies, as expressed by various Ministers, the Govern- 
ment have yielded in connection with the mining wages 
dispute, but the circumstances are distinctly exceptional ; 
and therefore, in this instance, as shown last week, we 
do not t 












hink the gas industry can have any strong objec- 

Nevertheless, what has been done in that respect 
has aroused keen resentment among the following of the 
Government, who have since also succeeded in raising 
the ire of that not uninfluential section of the public— 
the users of motor cars—over 





tion. 













. the preposed appropriation 
of the Road Fund for the purpose of financing the clec- 
tricity industry. 


Evidently what the Government were contemplating 







leaked out, and gave rise to two questions in the House 
on Monday last week. The Government were unable to 








deny what was in their minds, although no definite de- 
“sion has been come to in regara to it. 


As Brigadier- 


General Clifton Brown and Mr. Everard (who put the 
























questions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer) mentioned, 
the Road Fund was expressly designed, and built-up from 
the tax s put upon motor-car users, for the purpose of 
Maintaining, constructing, and improving roads, in view 
of the greater wear and tear and the need for more 
toad capacity through the growing use of mechanically 
— vehicles. Mr. Churchill admitted that the 
atonal nt had under consideration a proposal whereby 
Treat pgp ly Page Road ag now invested in 
iNeed serene eam, Se a ney Sean on com- 
ial a, S, ssist In financing the schemes of elec- 







clopment which are being prepared. But he 
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added that this, of course, would not involve any per- 
manent diversion of the Road Fund to other 
han the maintenance, &c., of roads. He acknowledged 
later that the figure which he called ** the surplus ”’ of the 
fund amounts to something like £, 16,000,000. He 
stated that no change could possibly be 


purposes 


also 
made without 
Parliament being consulted, and deciding in favour of 11; 
but, under pressure as to what he meant by this, he con- 
fessed that he could not say, without notice being 

hether, assuming that the proposal was definitely placed 


riven, 


before the Cabinet, and the Cabinet approved of it, the 
procedure would involve a reference to Parliament before 
the proposed appropriation was made. However, over 


the scheme as a whole, the control of Parliament would, 
of course, be maintained throughout. Mr. Churchill did 
not think that this was a contradiction of the answer he 
gave to the question whether a change of the kind 
that is, the diversion of the application of the money from 
roads to electricity, although of only a temporary char- 
acter—would have to be approved or accepted by Parlia- 
ment. 

Of course, a great deal turns on what the Chan 
of the Exchequer means by 


ellot 
‘* commercial His 
views on the subject may not coincide with those of men 


terms. 


who are interested in commerce; and we can quite con- 
ceive that the terms the Government would arrange witl 
the electricity industry would be of such an order that 
they would be acceptable, otherwise the industry would 


naturally go direct to the public for the money required. 
The point about the money being only ‘* temporaril 


diverted from the purpose to which it was 


pothecated 
to the use of the electricity industry will not bear much 
investi ition, as it certainly would not pay the 


take upon itself a large capital expenditure the 


hy 


latter to 
l repayment 
of which would have to be effected within a short 
However, if there is development of thi 
posal, the may 
have to meet considerable antagonism from the 
tries and the motor car users of the country. The 
lent and alert organizations which exist 


° ’ 
WriOd, 
i 
1 


p rticular 


pro- 
Government rest assured that they will 
indus- 
excel- 
in botl lirections 
will give assurance that this new feature in the methods 
of the Government will be warmly debated and strongly 
resisted. ; : 


Competition as Seen in America. 
AN article appears in the ‘ JournaL’’ this week by Mr. 
Ragnar Blomquist, of Stockholm, on the results of his 
investigations into, and experiences of, the competition 
of gas and electricity in the United States. In this coun- 
try, gas men will not be prepared to accept all the deduc- 
tions he makes from his researches, particularly as to th: 
effects in America of the competition between the two com- 
modities being reproduced in future in this country, 01 
for the matter of that in any other, unless, of course, the 
conditions there approach closer to those of the United 
States than they do here. It must not be forgotten that 
the author views these matters from the position of a 
technician responsible for gas affairs in Sweden, where 
electricity generation by water power has been largely de- 
veloped, and the effects have been on remarkably similar 
lines to those which (as he sees them) obtain in America. 
At the same time, perhaps there is a little, though in- 
sufficient, justification for his comparison with this coun- 
try, seeing that in the United States a large proportion of 
the electricity is generated by the use of solid fuel under 
boilers, while people from a distance have somewhat 
sxaggerated views as to the extent to which electrical 
energy is developed there by water Granting that 
the generation of electricity by solid fuel in America gives 
some similarity to the circtimstances of this country, there 
are other significant points to be extracted from our con- 
tributor’s article, which show a great divergence between 
the conditions of the United States and those in this coun- 
try—conditions which, from our point of view, fully ex- 
plain why electricity has developed in greater 
the United States (say per capita) than in this country, 
and the non-existence of which here will affect the futurs 
as it has done in the past. In short, comparing what is 
said in the article about conditions in America with what 
we know of those in this country, the moral for 


nower 
| wer. 


measure 1n 


rns 





men is to keep the margin of advantage on the side of 
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gas as wide as possible, always knowing that our com- 
petitors are working hard and persistently to narrow it. 

Looking at Mr. Blomquist’s portrayal of the conditions 
in the United States, it is found in the first place (and this, 
of course, has long been known) that the gas industry in 
America for several decades was carried on mainly by the 
agency of carburetted water gas, while now there is a 
tendency to a large development of coal carbonizing plant. 
During that long period, this country, while utilizing 
water gas to a comparatively small extent, has been de- 
veloping to a high degree of efficiency in respect of coal 
carbonization, and the end of the development is not within 
sight. Naturally, the objective of all this work on the 
manufacturing side of the industry has been to secure 
better economic results, in order that the price of gas 
per therm might be kept as low as possible with the view 
to more firmly establishing the industry in all its trading 
branches. Coincidently with this work on the technical 
side, there has been commercial propaganda which has 
been maintained through collective effort at a very high 
level, with the result that in every direction the consump- 
tion of gas has been developing at what may be described 
as a fairly rapid speed. This work has been going on for 
many years; and of late years there has been considerable 
development in the same direction in the States. 

However, despite the prosperity in this country of the 
electricity industry in lighting and power, there has been 
no thought on the part of the gas man of relinquishing 
business in those two directions; and in both lines to-day 
operations are proceeding with the view of establishing 
still more rigidly our gas-lighting connections, and of not 
only maintaining the power consumption but extending it 
as far as possible. For example, great use is now being 
made of superheated cluster burners for street, shop, and 
domestic lighting, and great success is attending the 
pushing of business through these and other forms of 
modern inverted lamps. Furthermore, in connection with 
domestic lighting, the system of free inspection, regula- 
tion, and general maintenance (other than the cost of the 
materials used) is a policy which is being gradually ac- 
cepted as correct; and, in our opinion, it will become 
universal. If in this country a division is made between 
the day and night consumption of gas, it is found that the 
output during the hours of darkness represents a very 
heavy proportion of the total load, and, in addition to 
domestic lighting, it is estimated that at least 75 to 80 
p.ct. of the roads in Great Britain are still gas lighted. 
All this lighting has been retained by the gas industry up 
to the present; and there is no intention in progressive 
gas areas (unfortunately all are not such) of sacrificing: it. 
Of course, where municipal electricity is in competition 
with private gas enterprise, and the municipal authority 
have charge of the public lighting, sooner or later, we 
are afraid, most of the public lamps will be turned over to 
the competitor; but this is a condition against which, 
unless common sense and economical views prevail, it is 
impossible to contend. 

Then as to gas power, in the industrial districts its 
cultivation is proceeding through the preferential prices 
permissible due to the large consumption through one 
service-pipe, and the fact that the demand increases the 
day load just when it is required. Moreover, the policy 
is being debated in this country of doing very much the 
same thing with gas-engines as the electrical people do 
with electric motors—let them out on simple hire. If 
Mr. Blomquist will refer to Sir Dugald Clerk’s paper at 
the annual meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
he will see that there is no intention on the part of the 
gas industry to concede to the electricity industry any 
more of the power load than legitimately belongs to it; 
and he will also find in the Presidential Address of Mr. J. 
Ferguson Bell information as to the adoption of simple 
hire for gas-engines at Derby. The gas industry in this 
country has a very good measure of the limitations and 
possibilities of its rival. It knows that the electricity in- 
dustry is perforce tied to solid fuel; that the fuel cost 
of electricity generation is in some cases a mere fraction 
of a perny of the total costs; that capital and distribution 
charges form the greater part of the total cost; and that 
there are limits beyond which the electricity industry can- 
not go in the matter of reduced prices, if it wishes to 





ee 








remain in a solvent condition. It is necessary to get wel] 
home into the local conditions of such trading rivals as 
gas and electricity, so as not to draw any false conclisions 
from experiences under totally different conditions in other 
countries, 

Then another point in our contributor’s article is that 
generally speaking gas has been higher in price in America 
than in England, while the charges for electricity have been 
lower. Thus in America (accepting the statement of Mr, 
Blomquist) the prices of electricity have been more favour. 
able than in this country, while the gas prices have been 
less favourable than those here. This being so, one has 
a partial explanation of why, in connection with lighting 
and power, electricity has done so much better compara- 
tively in the United States than it has in this country, 
We are not prepared to say, however, that even in America 
the conditions as portrayed in the article in respect of 
lighting and power will remain good for all time. 

Then there is a third difference which accounts for elec- 
tricity having, to the extent that it has done, over-ridden 
gas in America for lighting and power. It is that many 
of the gas and electricity plants are run by the same com- 
panies; and, so far as administrative policy could direct 
the interests of the two undertakings, it has been moulded 
so that there has not been (according to our contributor) 
the same competitive freedom between the trading rivals 
as there has been in this country. By the administration 
of the companies, electricity has been favoured for lighting 
and power, while gas has been favoured for heating, al: 
though householders and manufacturers have been «llowed 
to follow their own inclinations as to patronage of both 
gas and electricity. That is how Mr. Blomquist has sven 
matters; but we are afraid that some of our gas [riends 
in America will not admit that the picture he has drawn 
can be taken as universally correct. 

However, our contributor makes it clear that the gas 
industry in America is in anything but a moribund con- 
dition, in spite of the represented very general loss of 
lighting and power. As a matter of fact, it is very much 
alive. It is Making big extensions of producing . plant, 
and is building large gasholders; and this is true of 
New York as of other parts of the States. More than 
compensation is found in domestic and industrial heat- 
ing and in domestic cooking, with coke finding a good 
market for central heating. Judging from his experience 
in America, as well as from his knowledge of the relative 
heating values of gas and electricity, Mr. Blomquist has 
come to the conclusion, as we have done in this country, 
that gas has nothing to fear from the rival in the heating 
field, as to the expanse of which we are unable in this 
country to form any definite idea. All we know is that 
there are millions of tons of raw coal consumed domestic- 
ally and industrially upon which to operate in the expan- 
sion of the gas-heating business, and in finding bette: 
utilization for the chief of cur secondary products. There 
are many other interesting points in the article, which Js 
well worth reading as representing the views of a gas 
engineer and manager subject to intensive competition 
from cheaply generated electricity, and who has examined 
the position in America from the standpoint of his own 
experiences. His article (for which we cordially thank 
him) will be read by British gas men in the light of thei! 
more intimate knowledge of the conditions ruling here. 
In the end, our contributor arrives at the question of the 
best method in curvent circumstances of charging for gas; 
and he favours (as we saw in the ‘‘ JournaL ”’ for July 22, 
pp. 217, 229) a two-part charge—a fixed charge which 


embraces all overhead costs, and a varying one per 
therm. ‘This, he holds, would make unprofita!)le com 
sumers profitable, and would encourage the dey lopment 


of consumption through the lower price per therm. In 
America, in order to meet the condition of the unprofit- 
able consumer, the policy of a minimum charge |as been 
largely adopted. A plea is also made by Mr. Blomqu's' 
that there should be larger co-operation between §@ 
undertakings, and between the gas industries of the 
various countries, in order that all may mutual benefit 
from research, and that there should be less overlapping 0! 
or repetition in, the expenditure of time, money, and brain 
power on work which has already been covered el sewhere. 
It is one of the missions of the ‘‘ JourNAL’’ to give !* 
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formation throughout the world’s gas industry as to 
beneficial progress and development in all appropriate 
directions; but naturally there is much work done pri- 
yately of which knowledge is not obtained. 





Parliament. 


Members of Parliament last Friday entered upon the 


They will not be called 
upon to resume duties for the nation until Nov. 16. 


enjoyment of their summer recess. 


Subsidizing Coal via the Gas Industry. 
A Bayswater ‘* Ratepayer *’ wants to kill two or three birds 
He thinks (according to a letter in the ‘* Finan- 


cial Times’) that the coal subsidy, while giving relief to the 


with one stone. 


coal industry, could be passed to it vid the gas industry, with 
a view to bringing about a greater abolition of smoke. In 
this way, too, the taxpayer would benefit largely by the reduc- 
tion of the part of his personal expenditure which is occasioned 
by a dirty atmosphere. In this happy way, we take it nobody 
would suffer financially but everybody would receive benefit. 
The only difficulty we can see is that the coal owners might 
not be satisfied, because the displacement of household coal 
by gas would not necessarily mean that the gas industry would 
require to purchase coal in excess of present household demand. 
A large amount of the household coal now consumed 3s waste- 
fully used for stand-by purposes; so that in all probability the 
gas industry would purchase less than the quantity represented 
to-day by its own and domestic needs. We take it the subsidy 
would have to be employed by the gas industry for the purpose 
of supplying gas at a cheaper rate. It is impossible to bind 
ourselves to the exact results of such a piece of benevolence. 
It would have to be determined by experiment. This being so, 
if the Government require the address of the National Gas 
Council, who would have to undertake to distribute their bounty 
of anything from £$10,000,000 to 24,000,000, we shall be 
pleased to forward it. 


Simple Methods of Gas Analysis. 


In an article by Mr. Norton H. 
of the ** JourRNAL,”’ 


Humphrys in this issue 
the author points to the desirability of 
obtaining a gas analysis apparatus which will be simple in 
construction, will require the minimum of manipulative. skill 
and attention on the part of the many-dutied engineer of the 
small gas-works, and at the same time will be capable of 
yielding reliable and, if possible, ‘‘ direct ’’ results quickly. 
Accurate analyses of gas are not easy to carry out even when 
a trained chemist employs complicated apparatus ; and the fact 
that as the appliance for testing becomes more accurate, so it 
requires finer manipulative skill, makes Mr. Humphrys’ de- 
sideratum extremely difficult to attain. The utility of gas 
analyses on a small works is very great, even though the results 
may not always be of high accuracy. For example, tests taken 
daily on (say) a modified Orsat apparatus, if not as accurate 
as those obtained by using a ‘‘ Bone and Wheeler,”’ are cer- 
tainly comparable, and yield useful and often essential informa- 
tion. Regularity and care are more important than absolute 
exactitude on a small works, for, after all, the selling value 
of the 


accuracy 


is is determined by calorimetric appliances of proved 
which entail few of the sources of error inevitable 
With gas analysis as at present carried out. Mr. Humphrys’ 
ideal is wholly admirable, and every effort should be made to 
render it a practical issue. 
involved 
in the m 


laid on 


At the same time, the complications 
ire so many and of such a high order that it would 
antime serve a useful purpose if greater stress were 


he correct use of existing apparatus. To our mind, 


the intrinsic errors of modern gas analysis appliances are very 
much less than those brought in by the manipulator, who in 
Many cases fails to take into account ordinary common-sense 


consider tj ms, 


Time after time we have come across cases 
Where all 


manner of minor niceties were observed in the actual 
analysis of gas which had been so badly sampled as to render 
ridiculous any results—accurate or otherwise. 


Standardization of Apparatus. 


Mr. Humphrys suggests that the Fuel Research Board 
*r the Research Committee of the Institution of Gas Engi- 





neers should specify the best form of gas analysis apparatus. 
If all gas-works were of standard size and were similarly 
staffed, this would not be difficult ; but, as things are, the best 
apparatus for one works might be a white elephant if installed 
in a smaller one. Taking into account the knowledge, effi- 
ciency, and number of its staff, each undertaking should work 
out its own salvation in this respect, guided always in its judg- 
ment, of course, by the best current procedure. With regard to 
Mr. Humphrys’ indication that gravimetric methods of analysis 
might be preferable to volumetric ones, readers may recollect 
that in the ** Journat ”’ for July 22 an abstract was made of 
4 patent taken out by C. A. Hartung, of Berlin, for a gravi- 
metric apparatus. The determination of gaseous constituents 
by weight, however, introduces complications of its own, and is 
tedious. One other point. Mr. Humphrys states that the last 
handbook on gas analysis was published ten years ago. In the 
meantime, however, several excellent sections on the subject 
have been published in other works. Only last year, in ‘* Tech- 
nical Methods of Gas Analysis,” by Lunge and Keane, Keane 
and Thomas contribute a section which, written in a masterly 
and detailed manner, constitutes a book in itself. And then 
the subject is well treated in Roy Ilingworth’s “ Analysis of 
Coal and its Bye-Products ”’ (1921), and in Weyman’s *f Modern 
Gas-Works Chemistry ’’ (1922). The problem of gas analysis 
is not merely interesting, it is highly important; and Mr. 
Humphrys’ article is most opportune. 


Oil from Coal in Germany. 

There has been much booming during the past week of a 
big German project for manufacturing oil from coal of low 
industrial value. It is hoped by this means to transform Ger- 
many into one of the chief oil-producing countries of the world. 
The Bergius hydrogenation and pressure process of distillation 
and a system of manufacturing synthetic oils are (according to 
the daily Press) going to bring about this wonderful transforma- 
tion in the oleaginous fortunes of the country. Under discus- 
sion is a State subsidy by the Reich and Prussia of 1,250,000 M. 
each to the experimental plants. 
operations with Lower Silesian 


It is proposed to commence 
coal, which contains a large 
proportion of dust, and consequently has particular difficulty in 
finding a market at the present juncture. Until more news 
comes along, we will leave the ‘‘ important project ’’ there. 


Iron and Steel Industry. 

The position of the iron and steel industry does not appear 
to improve; and this is not surprising in view of the industrial 
uncertainties of the present time. We see that the average 
number of furnaces in blast has been on the down grade since 
March, 1924. The average number in blast for the quarter ended 
June 30 was 160; but at the end of the month the figure had 
been reduced to 148. The average number compares with 170 
in March, 1925; 171 in December, 1924; 176 in September, 
1924; 196 in June, 1924; and 208 in March, 1924. 














Transactions of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Once more a bulky volume is needed to record the work of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers—the ‘‘ Transactions ”’ for 
1923-24, a copy of which is just to hand from the Secretary, 
being almost, though not quite, a record in this respect. 
Edited by Mr. Walter T. Dunn, M.Inst.Mech.E., F.C.1.S., 
and published at the price of 25s. net, the volume contains the 
full report of the proceedings at the annual general meeting 
held in London during June, 1924, under the Presidency of Mr. 
Samuel Tagg, J.P., M.Inst.C.E.—an excellent portrait of 
whom, by the way, appears as a frontispiece—and also an 
account of the visit to Paris for the celebrations of the cen- 
tenary of the gas industry in France and the jubilee of the 
Société Technique de |’Industrie du Gaz en France. But there 
is to be found in it much more even than this. There is, for 
example, the thesis on the ‘* Purification of Sulphate Plant 
Effluent’? submitted by Mr. P. C. Gardiner, M.I.Chem.E., 
in connection with the Institution’s Diploma (1924) examina- 
tion in Gas Engineering. There is also a report of the Insti- 
tution’s session at the Public Works, Roads, and Transport 
Congress held in London in November, 1923, at which papers 
were read by Mr. H. E. Bloor, B.Sc., B.Eng., and Mr. Stephen 
Lacey, B.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. Mr. A. V. Hendrickson con- 
tributes his customary useful abstracts of papers relating to 
gas manufacture published between July, 1923, and June, 1924. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PERSONAL. 


The Belfast Corporation have, on the recommendation of 
the Gas Committee, decided to increase the salary of Mr. J. D. 
Smiru, Gas Engineer and Manager, by £250, bringing it to 
#2250 per annum, with free house and gas. Mr. M‘Laurin 
(Chairman of the Committee) pointed out that since the war 
they had spent £590,000 on improvements and extensions in 
the gas undertaking, and on that they had not spent one penny 
on architect’s fees. At 2} p.ct. this would amount to £15,000. 
Two years ago they took over the North of Ireland Chemical 
Works, whose previous manager had a salary of £800. Mr. 
Smith had done 75 p.ct. of the managerial work since. For 
the 23 months ended June 30 that extension had earned 
#,104,870 over and above the corresponding period previously. 





Mr. A. H. Burton, for some time past Assistant Engineer 
at the Leeds Corpcration Gas Department, has been appointed 
Engineer and Manager to the Warrington Corporation Gas 
Department. 

Mr. G. P. Mitrcuett, Gas Engineer to the Blackburn Cor- 
poration, who, as mentioned in the ‘f JourNaL,”’ recently under- 
went an operation, has left the nursing home in Scotland, and 
is now making a satisfactory recovery. 

In the list of successful candidates in the Final Examination 
of the London Association of Accountants, held in June last, 
appears the name of Mr. A. W. Martner, Accountant to the 
Ipswich Gas Light Company. 





OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM COWARD. 


We regret to learn that Mr. William Coward, late Managing 
Director of Messrs. William Coward & Co., Ltd., of Bucking- 
ham Gate, S.W., passed away on the 3rd inst. Living to the 
ripe old age of 91 years, Mr. Coward, though but little known 
to the present generation, had a wide circle of friends among 
those who laboured in the gas industry in the latter part of last 
century. 

Mr. Coward took a deep interest in the welfare of his firm, 
founded in 1837 by his father, Richard Atkinson Coward, of 
Ouseley Lodge, Old Windsor; and he was specially closely 
connected with the firm’s activities on behalf of various pro- 
gressive Australasian gas concerns, of which the Australian 
Gas Light Company, of Sydney, occupies premier place. An 
enthusiastic yachtsman and lover of the sea, Mr. Coward had 
travelled widely, and had several times visited Australia, with 
which country he was intimately acquainted ; and his last visit 
three years ago enabled him to see the great progress which has 
taken place in the Commonwealth within the last fifty years. 

Mr. Coward was a barrister-at-law of Inner Temple, and a 
man of keen intellect and wide interests; and, in his demise, 
we sever another link with the early Victorian age, the sur- 
vivors of which are now very few. ; 


The death is announced of Mr. Joun Hoiianp, aged 87, of 
Brownhills. Deceased was a Director of the Ogley Hay and 
Brownhills Gas Company. j . 

The Burnley Gas Committee have lost by death their Chair- 
man, Alderman H. Emmorr, J.P., who was a Freeman and 
ex-Mavor of the Borough. Alderman Emmott had been a mem- 
ber of the Gas Committee for 28 years, and Chairman since 
18q8. He was actively interested in the proposal for the con- 
struction of new works at Old Hall. 


_ 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


fuk Government have announced that subsidies to industry 
things against which they have piously set themselves, 

t will not tolerate. They have made a little diversion by 
agreeing to subsidize the coal indusiry 

** Financial Assistance.’ for the space of nine months—-the period 
allotted for the development of a scheme 


for rescuing the coal industry from the evil conditions into 


which it has fallen. There were rumours a time ago that 
the Government had some intention of subsidizing the elec- 
tricity industry; then one heard assurances that that was alto- 
rether foreign to their minds. With the outburst there has 


n over the subsidizing of the mining industry, the Govern- 


re to come along with a proposal to give 
ition, or whatever else they like to call 
it, for the etectricity indusiry. Now it is found that the Gov- 
been trying to find ways and means of ‘*‘ finan- 

the industry, which is so well off that it 








oO Le com on to the dole. However, Mr. 
hil nt on the Government having a financial in- 
erest in the industry, and has cleverly alighted on a way by 
which he thinks assistance can be rendered. Mr. Churchill 
has always had a weak spot in his heart for the electricity 


since those far-off *‘ reconstruction ”’ days. It was 
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then he used in Parliament that celebrated terminological jp. 
exactitude ‘‘ juice ’’ as applied to electrical current; ever sing 
he has had a passion for seeing the electricity industry develop 
at any cost and in any way. He is proposing to make use of 


the Road Fund to help to finance the Government's e!| 


development scheme, which, it is believed, they intend 
one of the main planks in their platform next year. 


is no error as to the Government having their eyes upon th 


Road Fund for the purpose. In the House recently th 


cellor of the Exchequer stated that the Government 
sidering a proposal whereby the surplus of the Roa 


ctrie: 
make 
Ther 


Chan. 


are Con. 


Fund, 


about £,16,000,000 (now invested in Treasury Bonds), may } 


temporarily advanced cn ‘*‘ commercial terms ”’ to 


elp 


finance the electrical scheme; but it is not contemplated tha 
such diversion of the fund from its legitimate purpose should} 


permanent. The latter words were no doubt deli! 


used by Mr. Churchill in order to disarm criticism ; 
are afraid he will not succeed. What does he n 
““ commercial terms? ’’ His views as to ‘f commercial 


rately 


erms’ 


may not be those of the majority of car owners who are tay: 


for the special purpose of forming the Road Fund; and th 
may not be the views of competitors of the electricity industry 


Nor may they be the views of people who invest in conimercial 
undertakings in the hope of receiving from them fair interes) 
on their money. The interest which will have to be demand 
for the money from the electricity industry, if the proposal 
goes through, should be equal to that which a private invest 
may fairly expect from an investment in a commerei 
proposition. However, the idea has not yet developed, ar 
so the details-are not available. We rather think that thos 
who have provided the Road Fund will have something to s 


about this suggested diversion of the money. Thi 


fund 


derived exclusively from the taxation of motor-car owners; ani 
this system of taxation at its inception was justified solely « 


the ground that the money was needed to keep pace with roal 
deterioration due to the increase of motor traffic, and the re 

extensions necessary to keep pace with that increase. Th 
Chancellor, however, says that any change which may | 


made will not involve any permanent diversion of the fund 
to other purposes than the maintenance, &c., of roads; but i 
will be of little use to the electricity industry if the mon 


is not to be available for a fairly considerable number of years 

But no change can be made in the utilization of. the mone 
until Parliament have heen consulted. 

The electrical contractors of the count 

Power to Sell— have had a hard knock adminis‘ered t 

Suggested Inquiry. them by the House of Lords. Litt! 


by little the municipalities hav 


ousting them from the safe position they considered thev oc 

pied in the matter of preventing local authorities owning elec. 
tricity undertakings from trespassing upon their business, s 
far as it relates to the sale of electrical apparatus and fittings 
There is the authority of the Chairman of Committees (th 
Earl of Donoughmore) for stating that in the early days | 
the electricity supply industry some 7o or 80 municipal autho. 
rities were given power to sell electric fittings. Then the con- 
tractors got active, and there were proceedings in Parliame! 


and the Courts with the result that the model claus 


of 1 


was drawn up by the Lords, which forbade any sale of electri 


fittings by municipal authorities other than through a 


contrat- 


tor. Between 1912 and 1919, there were many applications | 
depart from the clause; but the House, except in one specidl 
case, consistently refused to grant any relaxation. Then ther 
came the clause in the Act of 1919 which was the result of a" 
agreement, but the meaning of which is the subject of muci 


disagreement. The clause reads: 


A joint electricity authority and any local authority auth 


Special Act or by Order to supply electricity may pr 


for hire, and in respect thereof may connect, repair. 
and remove (but shall not. unless expressly authori 


so by the Special Act or Order, manufacture or sell) 


lines, fittings, apparatus, and appliances. 


The electrical contractors construed the clause as 


meaning 


that only those local authorities who had already the pow 
in Special Act or Order should be allowed to sell appl ances 
and fittings, and that no authorization to further bodies shou! 
be granted. But the Ministry of Transport and the Electrictt 


Commissioners held the contrary view—that is t 
authorities could appiv by Bill or Special Order for p 
and that the case could be determined on its merits 


say, tha 


en 


to sé 


In vie\ 


of this, the Lord Chairman referred to a Select Committe¢ three 
Bills in which the power to sell electrical fittings was sous” 


. . ° Imi sli 
Burnley, Barrow, and Bath. The Committee unanim “ i, 
decided in favour of the clause remaining in the form wi 
gives power to sell; and the House of Lords, although mv' 


e fine discus 
to delete the clause in the Burnley Order, have, alter @’s© 
. . s . Tr + *hairmal 
sion, resolved to allow it to remain. The Lord Chairme 


hopes that this autumn or next year the Governmé 


will sel 


up an inquiry definitely to settle the matter. Oth rwise, - 
sees endless Parliamentary fights, and waste of time ind pup 


money in discussing a matter which should be sett! 


for all. Gas is alwavs brought into these discuss!ons; 


comparisons are made as to the inequality which ex! 
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a municipal gas department may seil apparatus while an elec- 
trical one may not. That is an old story, and one which it is 
not worth while going into to-day. But the change of attitude 
of the House of Lords in this matter is one which will not be 
we'comed by the electrical contractors. 

A great deal of publicity has been given 
to what is called an ‘‘ all-electric housing 
scheme ’’ at Gateshead. It is not ‘ all- 
in view of the fact that in the 
houses a ‘‘ coal range ’”’ is in use; and coal ranges are things 
which to-day ought to be in a museum, with gas cookers and 
a coke or gas-heated boiler for the supply of the domestic hot 
water needs. The point about this so-called all-electric housing 
scheme at Gateshead is that the electrical equipment is in- 
cluded in the rental. It is stated that provision has been made 
for the erection of 200 such houses, 38 of which have already 
been finished, and are occupied. Decision has been made to 
equip a further 138 houses on the “all-electric ’’ plan. The 
houses are three, four, and five apartment ones. The average 
cost of building is approximately £3530; and they are let at 
rentals, inclusive of rates and electrical apparatus, of from 
ios. 6d,.to 15s. per week. Regarding lighting, each house 
is arranged with eight to ten pendants. There is a com- 
bined switch plug for heating in each room; and a 2 KW.-H. 
radiator is supplied for heating, which we suppose is trans- 
ferred from room to room as required. An electric cooker and 
an electric wash boiler, and a 25-gallon hot-water storage tank 
are included. The tank is fed from the boiler behind the semi- 
parlour type of coal-fire range installed in the kitchen, and is 
also equipped’ with a three-heat control auxiliary electric water 
heater. An ‘‘ Osglim’’ lamp is arranged in circuit to indicate 
when the wash-boiler and the water heater are in circuit. It 
appears to us that for such. houses this is a complicated arrange- 
ment for supplying light and heat, and-most uneconomical and 
inconvenient for the tenants. It is noted that the actual cost 
of the complete electrical equipment for a five-apartment house 
is £47 12s..6d.; for a four-apartment house, 4:45; and for a 
three-apartment house, 442 7s. 6d. It will be seen from these 
figures that there is little difference in the actual cost of fitting 
up the different sized houses. Of course, the electrical equip- 
ment, being included in the rents of the houses, will prevent 
(unless the information is given voluntarily) any attempt being 
made to ascertain whether or not these houses constitute a pay- 
ing proposition. At any rate, we take it that the capital and 
maintenance charges applying to the electrical work will be 
hidden away in the general costs of the dwellings. Certain it 
is that houses costing on an average 4,530, plus the expense of 
fitting-up with electrical equipment, and inclusive of rates, 
cannot be, with rents of 10s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. per week, a profit- 
able investment. The tariffs and estimated consumption and 
costs of the houses are as follows : 


A Gateshead Housing 
Scheme. 

electric ”’ 

” 


TARIFFS. 
Fixed Monthly Up to 20,0 Kw.-n, beyond 
Charge. Kw.-H. 2040. 
Five-roomed house . . . . 4S. 6d. oe 1d. oe id. 


Four-roomed house. . . . 


4s. od. oe 1d. es 3d. 
Three-roomed house. . . 


3s. 6d. a 1d. as 2d. 


ESTIMATED CONSUMPTIONS AND COSTS. 


Lighting. Cooker. Boiler. Elec. Iron. Total Cost 
Kw.-H. Kw.-H. Kw.-H. Kw.-H. Kw.-H. per Week. 
Five-roomed house 133... 31830 .. 2§0 .. 26 «. 2239 .. 48.-100, 
Four-roomed house IB «. 1690 .- 290 «. 26 .s 2038 .. 48. 24. 
Three-roomed house . 98 .. 1500 .. 250 .. 26 .. 1874 .. 38. 10d. 


Room and bath water heating are not included in the estimated 
costs; but these services it is stated may come within the lower 
charge of $d. per unit. What the tenants are to do for heat- 
ing the rooms in which there is no provision other than for the 
2 kW. radiator, if they will not use electricity for the purpose, 
is not stated. We observe, too, that the 250 kw.-H. allowed 
for the boiler would be sufficient to provide about 10 gallons of 
boiling water per week, at 100 p.ct. efficiency ! 


We 


ago we 


to recollect that 
had a little 
“* Cuisinier,’’ of 


seem some time 
controversy with 
We see 

this gentleman has come to life again 
A letter by him appears in the ‘* Electrical Times ”’ 
on ** Electricity v. Gas Heating,’’ in which he takes to task 
Dr. Margaret Fishenden for her experiments on room heating, 
Which form the subject of the Fuel Research Board Technical 
Paper No. 12. He thinks Dr. Fishenden has been unfair to 
electricity so far as competition with gas is concerned. But we 
have ighed very carefully the statements in ‘‘ Cuisinier’s ”’ 
letter, and fail'to see where the unfairness occurs. Referring 
0 experiments in which gas and electricity were compared on 
radiation efficiencies alone—these being 50 p.ct. and 7o p.ct. 


Gas v. Electric 


Heating. Newcastle. 


In print, 


respectively—he asks: ** What of the 30 p.ct. convected heat 
Siven off by the electric fire, all of which can be usefully em- 
ployed in the room? ””, In other words, he claims. 100 p.ct. 


effici ney for the electric fire; and this, it is well known from 
ie seg work with different electric fires, is perfect hum- 
ug. There must be some loss in the conversion of energy 


30 p.ct. for convected heat in the case of electric fires, what 
of the 25 p.ct..convected heat from gas fires to be added to 
the 50 p.ct.? This shows the absurdity of the ratio he pre- 
sents to the readers of the ‘‘ Electrical Times ’’ on the basis of 
50 p.ct. thermal efficiency for a gas fire, and 100 p.ct. thermal 
and convected heat for an electric fire. Even assuming he was 
right in this, the efficiency of the gas fire being only half that of 
the electric fire; a therm of gas at-iod. would yield to the con- 
sumer in effective heat 50,000 B.Th.U. as compared with 
34,120 B.Th.U. for 10 Kw.-H. at 1d. per Kw.-H. As a matter 
ol fact, the 1od. spent on gas will yield to the consumer in 
effective heat 75,000 B.Th.U., as compared with 34,120 
B.Th.U. for tod. spent on electricity at id. per unit. On 
this basis about 22 units of electricity would be required to do 
the work of the gas therm. ‘* Cuisinier’s ” 


** practical ‘expe- 
rience ”’ 


that ‘‘ for intermittent and local heating electricity 
at 1d. per unit, on the score of cost alone, is fully competitive 
with gas at gd. or tod. per therm,’’ has certainly gone wrong 
somewhere. Perhaps it is that his experience with gas is of 
a very limited, perhaps ancient order, or probably he has not 
the capacity of Dr. Fishenden for making actual measure- 
ments of heat performances. 


_- 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 





[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. | 


Aug. 26.—MANCHESTER AND District JUNIOR GAs ASSOCIATION. 
—Visit to the works of Messrs. G. & T. Earle, Ltd., 
Wilmington, Hull. A second party are invited to the 
works on May 5, 1926. : 

Sept. 3-4.—Nortu BritisH ASSOCIATION OF GAs MANAGERS.— 
Annual general meeting at Dunfermline. 

Sept. 8.—Nationat Gas Councit.—Meeting of Central Execu- 
tive Board. : 

Sept. 9, 10, 11.—IRON AND SteEL INstTITUTE.—Autumn meeting 
in the University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

Sept. 14-16.—INsTITUTION OF PusLic LiGHTING ENGINEERS.— 
Second annual meeting and conference at Leeds. 

Sept. 15-17.—Ir1sH ASSOCIATION OF Gas MANAGERS.—Annual 
meeting in Belfast 

Sept. 23.—Eastern Countits Gas MANAGERS’ 
Autumn meeting at Stamford. 

Oct. 19-21.—BritisH ComMeErciAL Gas AssociATION.—Annual 
conference and general meeting in Plymouth. 

















ASSOCIATION.—- 





INSTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS. 





Sept. 7.—2.30 p.m., Emergency Committee. 
Committee. 

Sept. 8.—4.0 p.m., Advisory Committee on Education. 

Oct. 13.—4.0 p.m., Consultative Committee of the Education 
Scheme, followed by meeting of the Advisory Committee. 

Oct. 22 (provisional).—2.30 p.m., Emergency Committee. 
3.15 p.m., Finance Committee. 3.45 p.m., Council 
Meeting. 

Nov. 10.—4 p.m., Advisory Committee on Education. 

Noy. 11.—11.30 a.m., Emergency Committee. 12.15 p.m., 
Benevolent Fund Committee of Management. 12.45 p.m., 
Finance Committee. 

Nov. 25.—11 a.m., Institution’s session at 
Roads, and Transport Congress. 

Dec. 2.—Official visit to the Shipping 
Machinery Exhibition at Olympia. 

Dec. 8.—4 p.m., Advisory Committee on Education. 

Dec. 9.—11.30 a.m., Emergency Committee. 12.30 p.m., 
Finance Committee. 


3.30 p.m., Finance 

















the Public Works, 


Engineering and 








A Calendar Desk Stand.—We have received from Drakes, 
Ltd., a neat desk stand with a clip at the top which accommo- 
dates the month’s calendar. Our Halifax friends ‘‘ sincerely 
hope these cards may contribute a touch of colour to the day's 
work.’’? We ‘ sincerely hope ”’ they will not forget to send us, 
as issued, copies of the artistic date cards. 

Maclaurin Process at Glasgow.—In the course of a paper on 
‘*The Smoke Problem Solved,’’ which he read at the Royal 
Sanitary Institute Congress in Edinburgh, Ex-Bailie W. B. 
Smith (Convener of the Glasgow Corporation Health Com- 
mittee), after explaining the initiation of the plant at the Dal- 
marnock Gas-Works, now nearing completion, for the produc- 
tion of smokeless fuel and industrial gas by the Maclaurin 
process, said that when the plant had been working long 
enough to give them the experience necessary, they would at 
once consider putting down plant at the electricity generating 
station to carbonize about 500,000 tons of coal a year, to supply 
gas to fire all the boilers there, and produce 275,000 tons of 
smokeless fuel for the use of the citizens. In addition, 7,800,000 
gallons of oil would be obtained from their own coal, instead of 
having to be purchased from abroad. They would also con- 
sider putting down plant to supply gas to works and factories 





from one state to another. However, if our friend claims 





in the area. 
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DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 


The first column of figures is devoted to the declared and 
the average calorific values of gas supplied (as officially ascer- 
tained); but in some cases where the declared calorific value 
is shown, the average calorific value supplied cannot be stated, 
either because a prescription had not been made by the Gas 
Referees or because no gas examiner had been appointed. 
When noticing the return for 1921 in the ‘‘ Journat ”’ for Jan. 
31, 1923 (p. 259), a list was given of the 184 undertakings which 
had made declarations of calorific value on or before Dec. 31 
of that year; on the occasion of reviewing on Aug. 1, 1923 
(p. 417), the return for 1922, there were mentioned the names 
of the 162 undertakings which had made similar declarations 
during that year ; and similarly in the notice of the 1923 returns 
on Sept. 10, 1924 (p. 802), the names of 134 undertakings were 
included. To these may now be added the following under- 
takings, with their declarations in B.Th.U. made in 1924. 
Alton, 475 
Ashburton, 475 
Bedwellty, 425 
Birstall, 500 
Brighouse, 500 
Burton-upon-Trent, 475 




























































































Porthcawl, 425 
Portmadoc, 450 
Poulton-le-Fylde, 480 
Rainford, 470 
Rhymney, 425 
Scunthorpe, 375 



























































Chard, 450 Sidmouth, 480 

Cheadle, 500 Southport, 500 

Colne, 420 - Stratford-upon-Avon, 410 
Colwall, 450 Syston and Thurmaston, 450 








Dysynni, 425 
Festiniog, 450 
Glyncorrwg, 425 
Hertford, 500 
Horsham R.D.C., 500 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield, 450 
Llanidloes, 480 
Manchester, 450 
Mansfield, 475 
Market Drayton, 550 
Market Rasen, 500 
Marple, 500 

New Mills, 480 
Newquay, 450 
Oakham, 500 


Tamworth, 450 
Teignmouth, 450 
Walsall, 450 

Ware, 500 

Wath, Bolton, and Thurnscoe, 500 
West Bromwich, 450 
West Staffordshire, 440 
Arbroath, 450 
Dumbarton, 425 
Edinburgh, 500 
Hamilton, 440 
Johnstone, 420 
Lanark, 470 

Paisley, 500 





































































































CALORIFIC VALUE ALTERATIONS. 


In 1924 there were again a number of instances of under- 
takings making alterations in the calorific values that had been 
previously declared by them. The following details show that 
the majority of changes were once more in the upward direc- 
tion, though this tendency was less uniform than was the case 
in 1923, when there was only one reduction. 









































Aldershot Gas, &c., Company—from 510 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Annfield Plain and District Gas Company—from 500 to 475 B.Th.U. 
Broadstairs Gas Company—from 470 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Cranleigh Gas and Coke Company, Ltd.—from 500 to 475 B.Th.U. 
Cromer Gas Company—from 475 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Deal and Walmer Gas, &c., Company—from 450 to 475 B.Th.U. 
Dover Gas Company—from 450 to 475 B.Th.U. 
Gravesend and Milton Gas Company—from 425 to 450 B.Th.U. 
Grays and Tilbury Gas Company—from 400 to 425 B.Th.U. 
Ditto—from 425 to 460 B.Th.U. 
Harpenden District Gas Company—from 450 to 475 B.Th.U. 
Hessle Gas Company—from 450 to 475 B.Th.U. 
Hoylake and West Kirby Gas, &c., Company—from 540 to 520 B.Th.U. 
Knottingley Gas Company—from 425 to 450 B.Th.U. 
Leatherhead Gas Company—from 500 to 470 B.Th.U. 
Newark Gas Company—from 450 to 475 B.Th.U. 
Newport (Mon.) Gas Company —from 425 to 450 B.Th.U. 
Newtown and Llanllwchaiarn U.D.C.—from 430 to 475 B.Th.U. 
St. Albans Gas Company—from 450 to 475 B.Th.U. 
Sittingbourne District Gas Company—from 475 to 500 B.Th.U, 
South Suburban Gas Company—from 480 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Uxbridge, Maidenhead, Wycombe, &c., Gas Company— 
Uxbridge Area—from 460 to 470 B.Th.U. 
Maidenhead Area—from 450 to 470 B.Th.U. 
Wycombe Area—from 460 to 470 B.Th.U. 
Waltham and Cheshunt Gas Company—from 450 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Wells Gas Company—from 450 to 475 B.Th.U. 


WatTER Gas SupPLIED. 

































































































































































There is set out in the second column of the return the pro- 
portion of water gas supplied by various undertakings; the 
maximum and average figures being given. The following 
cases (with their percentages) are noted in which the maximum 
proportion of water gas supplied in the gas reached 25 p.ct. 
Aberystwyth, max., 34; av., 21'9. 
Abingdon, max., 33; av., 23. 
Aylesbury, max., 25; av., 15°3. 
Barnet, max., 42; av., 24. Birkenhead, max., 47°4; av., 27°2. 
Barrow-in-Furness, max., 26; av., Bishop's Stortford, max., 46°8* ; av., 

as: 30°5*. 





























Barry, max., 40; av., 15. 
Bath, max., 51; av., 33°5. 
Bexhill, max., 40'1; av., 26°2. 















































* One station only out of four. 








GAS UNDERTAKINGS RETURN FOR 


Issue of Part I. by the Board of Trade. 
(Concluded from p. 333-) 

PART I.—the section which furnishes particulars with regard to the manufacture and supply of gas —of the 

Board of Trade Return relating to all Authorized Gas Undertakings in Great Britain for the year 1924, 

has, as was mentioned in last week’s “JOURNAL,” been issued by H.M. Stationery Office (Adastral House, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, and Branches), at the price of 5s. net. 

compares with a total of 790 included in the return for 1923. 
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Blackpool, max., 33°2; av., I12°2. 
Blaenavon, max., 35; aV., 32. 
Bournemouth, max., 44 ; av., 32°I. 
Brentford, max., 44°2; av., 37°I. 
Bridlington, max., 45°2; av., 28°78. 
Brierley Hill, max., 43; av., 27. 
Brighton, max., 51°9; av., 36°7. 
Bristol, max., 37; av., 25°8. 
Budleigh Salterton, max., 30; av., 20. 
Burnham (Somerset), max., 40; av., 
20. 
Burnley, max., 40°7; av., 34°4 
Cambridge, max., 30; av., 25. 
Cardiff, max., 32°6; av., 15°I. 
Carnarvon, max., 30; av., 25. 
Chelmsford, max., 28°8; av., 13 1. 
Chesham, max., 36; av., 22°4. 
Chichester, max., 52; av., 28. 
Cirencester, max., 34; av., 30. 
Clacton, max., 35'2: av., 26°8. 
Cleator Moor, max., 43; av., 35. 
Colchester, max., 30; av., 18. 
Colwyn Bay, max., 35; av., 29. 
Commercial Gas Company, max., 
26°8; av., 13°5. 
Conway, max., 30; av., 25. 
Coventry, max., 3c°2; av., II*4. 
Crowborough, max., 63°3; av., 31°8. 
Croydon, max., 44°7; av., 32°5. 
Deal and Walmer, max., 44'2; av., 
28°8. : 
Derby, max., 28°5; av., 19°3. 
Doncaster, max., 37°5; av., 34°6. 
Dorchester, max., 39°7; av., 22°5. 
Dorking, max., 38°7; av., 15°4. 
Dudley, max., 54°9; av., 14°6, 
Eastbourne, max., 30; av., 15. 
East Dereham, max., 26°6; av., 18°9. 
East Grinstead, max., 28°6; av., 7. 
East Hull, max., 42; av., 29°2. 
Felixstowe, max., 28; av., 6'9. 
Fleetwood, max., 30; av., 24’9. 
Gas Light and Coke Company, 
max., 32; av., 27. 
Gloucester, max., 33°5; av., 27°2. 
Gorleston and Southtown, max., 25 ; 
av., 18. 
Gosport, max., 56°4; av., 45°. 
Gravesend and Milton, max., 50; 


av., 34°3._ 
Grays and Tilbury, max., 41; av., 


6°3. 
Guildford, max., 30; av., 22. 
Hampton Court, max., 39; av., 32°4. 
Harpenden, max., 33; av., 15. 
Hartlepool, max., 46°7 ; av., 27°6. 
Harwich, max., 25; av., 19. 
Haslemere, max., 25; av., 23. 
Hastings and St. Leonards, max., 
38; av., 22°8. 
Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd, 
max., 30; av., 8°4. 
Hemel Hempsted, max., 30°1; av., 
6° 


a. 
Hereford, max., 83°7; av., 34. 
Hessle, max., 35; av., 30. 
Hexham, max., 50; av., 45. 
Hoddesdon, max., 25; av., 15. 
Horley, max., 27°1; av., 18°3. 
Hornsey, max., 53; av., 39. 
Hull (British Gas Light), max., 48°6 ; 
av., 29°4. 
Ipswich, max., 29; av., 22°3. 
Irthlingborough, max., 47; av., 41°I. 
Kettering, max., 29'8; av., 28°3. 
Kidderminster, max., 30; av., 20. 
Kingston-upon-Thames, max., 40; 
av., 20. 
Lea Bridge, max., 48'2; av., 42. 
Leamington, max., 37; av., 12°2. 
Leighton Buzzard, max., 28; av., 


Lewes, max., 32; av., 15. 

Lincoln, max., 33; av., 15. 
Liverpool, max., 42°5; av., 32°8. 
Llandudno, max., 30; av., 30. 
Llanelly, max., 65°6; av., 60°7. 
Llynvi Valley, max., 35; av., 25. 
Loughborough, max., 30; av., 25°7. 
Lowestoft, max., 31; av., 18. 
Lymm, max., 37; av., 27. 
Macclesfield, max., 50; av., 2°3. 
Maidstone, max., 46; av., 24. 
Malton, max., 30°3; av., 8°6. 
Mansfield, max., 34; av., Io. 
Merthyr Tydfil, max., 31; ‘av., 12°4. 
Middlesbrough, max., 33°2; av., 0°3. 
Mid-Kent, max., 43°3; av., 26°7. 
Morecambe, max., 34; av., 17. 
Newbury, max., 44; av., 30°4. 


1924. 


It deals with 784 undertakings, which 


Newport (Mon.), max., 45°5; av., 


32°4. 
North Middlesex, max., 71°8 ; ay., 
46°3. 
Norwich (British Gas Light), max., 
29°7; av., 14°8. 
Oldham, max., 31; av.,6'r. 
Peterborough, max., 29'1 ; av., 23'5, 
Pinner, max., 30; av., 25. 
Plymouth Corporation, max., 62°7; 


av., 46. 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas 
Company, max., 60°6 ; av., 45°4. 
Pontefract, max., 32; av., 23. 
Porthcawl, max., 30; av., 22 
Portsea Island, max., 36°9 ; av., 31°3. 
Port Talbot, mex., 42; av., 2°7. 
Preston, max., 38 ; av., 20. 
Ramsgate, max., 49°7; av., 24'5. 
Reading, max., 75°I ; av., 31°2. 
Redhill, max., 56°4; av., 39°4. 
Rhyl, max., 37; av., 23. 
Rochester and Chatham, 
45°33 av., 27°9. 
Romford, max., 47; av., 25°3. 
Rugby, max., 47°5; av., 36°3. 
Rushden and Higham Ferrers, max., 
41; av., 22°1. 
St. Albans, max., 40; av., 31. 
Scarborough, max., 64; av., 51. 
Seaham, max., 36; av., 17. 
Selby, max., 33; av., 22. 
Sevenoaks, max., 30; av., 25. 
Sheppy, max., 30; av., 29. 
Sheringham, max., 25; av., 20. 
Smethwick, max., 36°3; av., 8'3. 
Southampton, max,, 47°5 ; av., 36°3. 
Southend, max., 50; av., 37'8. 
Southgate, max., 63°4; av., 44°2. 
South Suburban Gas Company, 
max., 33°43; av., 24°3. 
Spalding, max., 33°7; av., 15°I. 
Spennymoor and Tudhoe, max., 25; 
av., 10. 
Stafford, max., 25; av., 25. 
Stockport, max., 33; av., 2. 
Stockton-on-Tees, max., 28°8; av., 


max., 


3°3- 
Stoke-on-Trent, max., 43'9; av., 
22°%. 
Stourbridge, max., 30; av., 2°6. 
Stretford, max., 37°8 ; av., 22°4. 
Sunderland, max., 25 ; av., 20. 
Swanage, max., 35; av., 17°8. 
Swansea, max., 40°8; av., 38°2. 
Taunton, max., 30; av., 14. 
Teignmouth, max., 33°3 ; av., 25. 
Tendring Hundred (Walton-on- 
Naze), max., 30; av., 21°6. 
Thirsk, max., 33°3; av., 33°3: 
Tonbridge, max., 62; av., 60. 
Torquay and Paignton, max., 56'3; 
av., 40°8. 
Tottenham, max., 52; av., 26. 
Trowbridge (British Gas Light), 
Max., 31; av., 8°4. 
Tunbridge Wells, max., 44; av. 


39°6. 

Uxbridge, Maidenhead, &c., Gas 
Company (Maidenhead Area 
only), max., 66; av., 55°2 

Wakefield, max., 29°8; av., 21°4. 

Waltham and Cheshunt, max., 46; 


av., 37: 
Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge, 
max., 34; av., 23°4. 
Ware, max., 47°3; av., 252 
Warwick, max., 28; av., 3'6. 
Watford, miax., 34°7; av., 19°¢ 
Wellingborough, max., 60; av., 48. 
Wells, max., 31°3; av., 15‘I. 
Westgate and Birchington, 
40; av., 32°2. 
Weston-super-Mare, max., 45°3; 4V. 
19°7. 
Weymouth, max., 48; av., 25. 
Willenhall, max., 29°4; av., 12°4- 
Winchester, max., 50; av., 42 
Woking, max., 47; av., 7: 
Wokingham, max., 30; av., 25. 
Wolverhampton, max., 46°09; 4V»5 


max., 


32°1. ; 
Yeadon and Guiseley, mox., 3? 
av., 28. 


York, max., 39°7; av., 5°6. 
Airdrie, max., 45; av., 30. 
Burntisland, max., 30; av., 39. 
Edinburgh, max., 35°4; 4V-, 2% 
Kilmarnock, max., 35; 4V., 32: 
Kirkintilloch, max., 45; avV., 49 
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Newport (Scotland), max., 38°6 ; av., Stirling, max., 50; av., 42°8. 
32°65 Tayport, max., 25; av., 21°5. 
OTHER Gas. 

The statement was made in connection with the comparative 
table which appeared on p. 332 of last week’s ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ that 
the 27 5)225,839,000 c.ft. of gas made by the authorized under- 
takings in 1924 included 4,071,583,000 c.ft. of ‘‘ other gas ’’— 
that is, other than the separate proportions of coal gas and 
water gas set out in the table. In a number of cases this 
“other gas”’ is described as Tully gas, in some as mixed coal 
and water gas, and in others as carburetted hydrogen. The 
Hightow n Gas and Electricity Company made 169,000 c.ft. of 
petrol air gas, and the Portsoy Corporation 78,000 c.ft. of 
acetylene gas. The make of the South Staffordshire Mond Gas 
Company was 2,923,010,000 c.ft.—practically 200,000,000 c.ft. 
more than in 1923. 

Gas IN BULK. 

There was sold in bulk by authorized undertakings to other 
authorized undertakings 623,478,000 c.ft. of gas; and there was 
bought by undertakings in this way 551,118,000 c.ft. These 
figures are included only once in the return—i.e., as made by 
the selling undertaking and sold to consumers by the pur- 
chasing undertaking. Hull (British Gas Light Company, 
Ltd.) sold 68,497,000 c.ft., the Rhymney and Aber Gas Com- 
pany 54,701,000 c.ft., the Stoke-on-Trent Corporation 
119,604,000 c.ft., the Watford Gas and Coke Company 
77,821,000 C.ft., "and the Bothwell and Uddingston under- 
taking (Lanark County Council) 160,090,000 c.ft. Similarly 
there was purchased by the Bedwellty Urban District Council 
54,701,000 c.ft. of gas, by the Hull Corporation 68,497,000 c.ft., 
by the Rickmansworth Urban District Council 56,558,000 c.ft., 
by the Uxbridge, Maidenhead, Wycombe, and District Gas 
Company 57,120,000 c.ft., by the Bellshill and Mossend under- 
taking (Lanark County Council) 73,490,000 c.ft., and by the 
Larkhall undertaking (Lanark County Council) 64,746,000 c.ft. 

CokE-Oven Gas SupP.ies. 

Further progress is shown on the present occasion in the 

total quantity of gas bought from owners of coke ovens by 
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EFFLUENTS FROM AMMONIA PLANTS, AND THEIR 
DISPOSAL. 


By Dr. T. Lewis BAILEY, of the Ministry of Health, Chief 
Inspector under the Alkali, &c., Works Regulation Act. 


[Abstract of a Paper contributed to a Symposium on ‘Industrial 
Water Supply and Stream Pollution” at the meeting of the 
Institution of Chemical Engineers, held in Leeds on July 17.] 

A prolonged study of liquors from various sources suggests 
that the differences in composition are due to recognizable 
causes, and’ that gas-works chemists and engineers would be 
Well advised to study the condensation methods existing at coke 
ovens, and more especially at gas-works, with a view to obtain- 
ing ammoniacal liquor richer in ammonia and less highly con- 
taminated with impurities. 

Analyses of Ammoniacal Liquor. 

(Parts per 100.) 


Thio- 
cyanate 
| (=CNS). 


Method of Ammonia. 


Sulphide 
Carbonization, 


(= H.S). 


Cyanide 
(= HCN). 


Free. Fi i wells 





Coke ovens. 
Horizontal retorts. | 
Vertica! retorts 


0°84 | o'l 
1°88 © 555 
<°s2 O 32 


0°25 
0°455 
O'14 


0°04 
0'028 
0'002 


0°035 
0* 368 
0°145 
_The one outstanding feature to which the author draws atten- 
tion in connection with these analyses is the low thiocyanate 
content of coke-oven liquors as compared with that existing in 
liquors from the two other systems. This is largely due to two 
lacts. First, there is not the same circulation of liquor in coke- 
actice which exists in gas-works practice ; and, secondly, 
en liquor is distilled almost at once by reason of the 
| impossibility of storing it for any length of time, 
Wherexs gas-works liquor is usually stored for considerable 
periods before being distilled. 


re effect of storage is well illustrated by 
analy 





oven | 
coke- 
practi 


the following 
1 of the ammoniacal liquor from a gas-works where in- 
clined retorts were in use. The first sample may be looked upon 


‘h being comparatively fresh; the second had been stored for 
aree months. 


Distribution of Sulphur. 


Percentage of Total Sulphur. 
Total S.| P.Ct. as 


etm. per H.S: aay ——__—____— a 
too c.c.| NHs. | As Thio-| As Sul- | As Sul- 
cyanate.| phide. | phate. 


HCN 
grm., per 
As Thio-| 100 C.C. 
sulphate. 





Fresh 


‘8 
Stored , | Orare 


| O'QIz 


3I°r 
30°6 


23°4 72°8 o°7 os 0° 068 
21 2 i 
There is thus on n storage an enormous ‘drop i in the proportion 


authorized gas undertakings, and appearing in the return as 
sold to consumers by those undertakings. The following are 
the figures contained in the table. 


Quantity of Gas 


Purchasing Undertaking. involved 





C.Ft. 
134,609,000 
40,510,000 
38,000,000 
51,076,000 
. ° » * 318,057,000 
oo *& © ’ 19,550,000 
892,848,000 
164,724,0C0 
138,885,000 
68,533,000 
278,637,000 
237,174,000 
1,819,360,000 


Chesterfield Corporation . .... « 
Dinnington and District Gas Company. . 
Eckington and Mosborough Gas pms) ay Limited 
Kidsgrove Gaslight Company . . 

Leeds Corporation. . .. . 
Little Hulton U.D.C. ,. . . 
Middlesbrough Corporation . 
Ossett Corporation. . .. . 
Pontypridd U.D.C. ae ae 
Port Talbot Corporation 
Rhymney and Aber Gas Company 
Rotherham Corporation 

Sheffield Gas Company . 
Staveley Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited 12,691,000 
Stocksbridge Gas Company . . wn & Ss 41,719,000 
Swinton and Mexborough Gas Board “ae in 75,661,000 
Wath, Bolton, and Thurnscoe Gas Board. . 127,880,000 
Wombwell U.D.C.. .... 5. ‘ 11,000,000 


Total. .  & wines 4,470,914,000 





The total compares with a figure of 4,268,055,000 c.ft. of 
coke-oven gas purchased by gas undertakings in the same way 
in 1923, 3,635,678,000 c.ft. in 1922, and 1,325,027,000 c.ft. in 
1921. There are on the present occasion two names added to 
the 1923 list—the Staveley Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd., 
and the Wombwell Urban District Council. 

MATERIALS OTHER THAN Coa, COKE, AND OIL. 

In the returns made by some undertakings, information was 
given as to materials other than coal, coke, afd oil used in the 
manufacture of gas. The Newquay (Cornwall) Gas Company, 
Ltd., so utilized 2080 gallons of tar, and the Portsoy Corpora- 
tion 11 tons of calcium carbide. 








of sulphide in the liquor and a large increase in the thiocyanate 
and thiosulphate ; at the same time the cyanide has disappeared 
entirely. 

One may say that sulphate of ammonia plants at gas-works 
with horizontal retorts will usually give 4000 to 5000 gallons of 
effluent per ton of sulphate made, whereas indirect sulphate 
plants at coke ovens will give about gooo gallons, and sulphate 
plants at gas-works with vertical retorts will be between the 
two. 

Excluding small quantities of associated impurities, the bulk 
of the so-called noxious constituents of the effluent are thiocya- 
nate, thiosulphate, phenol, organic bases, and higher tar acids, 
including colour-producing bodies—the latter being particularly 
noticeable in the case of vertical retort liquors. These colour- 
producing bodies consist of polyhydric phenols, and occur in 
vertical retort liquor to the extent of approximately 0°05 to o*1 
p-ct., and consist principally of catechol. 

The method of disposal most generally adopted is to run the 
effluent either to the local sewers or to some water-course } and 
the objections to such method of disposal are, in the former 
case, interference with the proper working of the bacterial 
treatment of sewage, and in the case of the latter method injury 
to fish, &e. 

The noxious character of an effluent may be gauged by its 
oxygen -absorbing ¢ capacity as measured by the amount of 
oxygen that a given volume can take up from potassium per- 
manganate under definite conditions. 

If cleaner ammoniacal liquors are to be produced, not only 
must thiocyanate and thiosulphate be kept as low as pos- 
sible, but also contact with tar must be reduced to a minimum. 

One feels driven to remark that the progress in coal-gas 
manufacture has been in the main confined to the carboniza- 
tion end of the system, and that less attention has been paid to 
the chemical principles of the purification side, which are essen- 
tially those of former days. Dr. Bailey suggests that this 
aspect of the question would well repay investigation at the 
hands of gas engineers and chemists. 

Another question should now be asked : “ Which is the better 
plan ; to produce effluents of a peculiarly noxious character, and 
possibly be compelled to clean them by some laborious process, 
or to attempt the production of cleaner ammoniacal liquors in 
the first instance? ’”? Surely one will say every time that pre- 
vention is better than cure, where prevention is feasible. 

The points that strike one first for consideration in this con- 
nection are : 


(1) How can contact of tar and ammoniacal liquor be reduced 
to a minimum ? 
(2) To what extent can thiocyanate and thiosulphate be kept 
out of ammoniacal liquor ? 
(3) How far is it possible to reduce the volume of effluent ? 
If attention is turned to coke-oven practice, it is found that, 
where direct sulphate recovery is adopted, separation of tar is 
effected at an early stage of the operations by one of several 
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methods, all of which bring “about separation of the tar at a 
temperature somewhat above dew-point—at 70° to 80° C. 

The various methods adopted are : 

(a) The use of liquor spray, operated at a pressure of some- 
thing like 80 lbs.’ per sq. jn. 

(b) A combination of a cyclone separator (for the heavier tar) 
followed by a dynamic tar extractor in which rapidly 
rotating vanes produce agglomeration of the finer tar 
particles. 

A similar principle is involved in a type of tar extractor used 
on water gas plants—high-speed currents of cool gas are forced 
into hot gas. 

Such methods are capable of removing 95 p.ct. of the tar in 
the first instance. 

In the course of circulation the liquor picks up fixed ammonia, 
phenol, &c., but practically no free ammonia. Its bulk remains 
small, and so, after recovery of the ammonia from it, the bulk 
to be dealt with would be small—only 4 to 5 p.ct. of the total 
produced. Free ammonia favours the emulsification of tar 
and liquor, and consequently the solution of oxygen-absorbing 
constituents, whereas ammonium salts have the reverse effect 
by facilitating separation of the liquor from the tar. The in- 
crease in oxygen absorption when free ammonia is present is 
due not only to solution of phenol, but to solution of other 
compounds as well—compounds which are not volatile during 
steam distillation, and would thus pass away from the ammonia 
plant in the still effluent. 

Dr. Bailey states that consideration of all the facts leads 
one to the conclusion that a condensed liquor rich in ammonia 
and relatively low in thiocyanate and thiosulphate would be 
obtained were the crude coal gas leaving the hydraulic main 
submitted to shock cooling, with prompt removal of the con- 
densed liquor for storage out of contact with air as far as 
possible. 





Discussion. 
Prof. D. D. JACKSON (United States), who occupied the chair dur- 


ing the discussion, said the question dealt with by Dr. Bailey was of 


tremendous interest in America, as well as in this country. 

Dr. T. CAMPBELL FINLAYSON remarked that the first impression 
gained from reading this paper was the immense amount of work 
being done by the Alkali Inspectors; and one felt that, even in this 
country, people did not appreciate fully the valuable technical infor- 
mation which was contained year by year in the Alkali Inspector’s 
reports, On this subject of effluent liquors Dr. Bailey had been 
rather attempting to place a sort of ‘* yellow liquor peril’’ before 
the members of the gas industry, who were particularly interested 
on the technical side; and the paper summarized the work which 
Dr. Bailey had been doing in a remarkably able manner. Dr. Bailey 
discussed at various stages the difficulties due to the presence of the 
polyhydric phenols, the colour-giving bodies; and he also spoke at 
some length on the thiocyanates and the thiosulphates. It would be 
interesting to know which was the really important thing that inter- 
ested him as an Alkali Inspector. One could imagine fairly simple 
processes adapted to gas-works practice which might remove phenols, 
but which might leave the cyanates in the liquor. Would the re- 
moval of the phenols satisfy the conditions of sewage disposal in the 
district, or was the presence of the cyanates a matter of great im- 
portance ? 
esting to see how modern methods of carbonization had very much 
changed the constitution of the ammonia effluents. The modern 
development from horizontal to vertical practice had brought a larger 
proportion of phenols into the liquor; and assuming for a moment 
that vertical continuous carbonization was a combination of low-tem- 
perature and high-temperature carbonization from the distillation 
point of view, he would like to know whether Dr. Bailey had ex- 
amined any of the effluents from low-temperature carbonization plants. 
It would seem that the percentage of polyhydric phenols would pos- 
sibly rise to serious proportions in the effluents from low-temperature 
carbonization plants. 

Dr, E. W. Smiru, after congratulating Dr. Bailey on having dealt 
with his subject in such a comprehensive manner, said he had been 
told privately by Dr. Bailey that this matter was no particular busi- 
ness of his, because it did not come under his Department. From 
this it was to be inferred that all the work Dr. Bailey had carried 
out had been done in a gratuitous manner, and from an altruistic 
point of view. He would like to support Dr. Bailey strongly in the 
demand he had made at another meeting some weeks ago for a com- 
plete revision of the methods employed by gas undertakings for cool- 
ing and treating the crude gas. It seemed to him that Dr. Bailey 
was quite right when he indicated that it was foolish to spend a great 
deal of money in trying to overcome difficulties which might not 
arise. On the question of cooling, gas coming from vertical retorts 
and _ horizontal retorts very rarely had a temperature higher than 
100° C.; but it would appear that, with the length of mains in which 
a slight cooing took place, it would be better to keep up the tem- 
perature for a short time well above 100°—say, 130° or 140°—by 
lagging the mains and ironwork; then to pass the gas at this tem- 
perature through proper scrubbing towers or other devices, for get- 
ting the tars down while the gas was still hot; and afterwards to 
cool the gas quickly, so that the moisture could be taken out of 
contact with the tar. Because he was quite sure that, when the 
temperatures of the gas were taken, and these temperatures showed 
that the gas was apparently above 100°, there was a skin tempera- 
ture all around the mains which was well below the 100°, and water 
was being condensed, with the result that there was a very efficient 
scrubbing action between the tars and the liquor, which meant that 
the liquors were taking up the soluble tars. 
~— bs this — with the proper and quick separation of tars 
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Speaking again on the matter of phenols, it was inter- - 
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practice in the gas industry to circulate liquor through mains in which 
there was hot gas; and this circulation entailed hot liquor < ming 
back to the liquor wells, where there was liquor and tar, 


aggravating the troubles mentioned by Dr. Bailey—troubles which 
did not arise seriously in the normal old-fashioned horizontal prac. 


tice. This system of circulating liquor was necessary, largely due 
to the fact that many English coals contained so much chloride 
that the governors got blocked-up with ammonium chloride, if 

was not circulated for the washing-out of this chloride. But i 
peared to him that the system which.was being tried-out in 

two places, of circulating hot liquor at such a temperature—and this 
was quite practicable—that the hot liquor did not take up ammonia, 
and could be run away to its own tank or its own well in the retort 
house, and continuously return and circulate until saturation-point 
for ammonium chloride was reached, would be satisfactory. In this 
way the liquor which was being used for circulation would have the 
effect of not mixing the circulating liquor with the normall; 
ammonia liquor which had to be stilled. This would ob\ 


quor 
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great deal of the trouble. The gas industry might very well serioush 
consider other means of washing-out the ammonia from the gas 


than those used at present. .The old system of one, two, three, or 
four scrubbers, taking up much ground space, and requiring \ 
and a considerabie amount of water, which diluted the liquor, scem« 
to him to be quite out of date, now that the calorific value standard 
had been adopted. In the days of the illuminating power standard, 
it was necessary not to bring sulphuric acid in contact with the 
gas; but under present conditions even the half-way house mig 
be adopted of having an acid-catch for ammonia. Even 
were not considered advisable—and he certainly thought it was 
advisable for complete direct recovery to be adopted for general 
use on gas-works—there were other ways being developed, par- 
ticularly in connection with coke ovens, which might be applied 
to the gas industry. 

Dr. A. L. BooTH spoke with regard to Dr. Bailey’s suggestion 
of shock cooling, and the early separation of tar, from the practical 
point of view of producer gas installations. Dr. Smith had dealt 
with the matter from the point of view of town gas; but he often 
wondered why town gas engineers did not adopt the general prac- 
tice of reeovery producer plants, in which the gas came hot from 
the producers, and was cooled in a spray washer. The original 
Mond practice was the kind of thing he had in mind. Then, of 
course, the ammonia was always dealt with by acid scrubbing. 
This meant that the tar was separated early. 

Dr. BAILEY, replying, said that he had been hoping that some 
members of the gas industry who felt rather conservative on 
the subject of purification would have spoken. He thanked those 
who had taken part in the discussion for their agreement, appar- 
ently, with the conclusions that had been reached in the course of 
the work he had been doing during the past few years. He knew 
it was a serious thing to interfere to any great extent with existing 
methods; but the methods of carbonization had altered so much 
that surely one must take into account the different character of 
the material coming away in the course of the process. When 
they had to deal with altered conditions, it stood to reason that it 
was very. likely necessary to introduce changed conditions in the 
purification of the gas. Dr. Smith had remarked that it was not 
really the job of the Alkali Inspector to deal with this question. 
As a matter of fact, the Alkali Inspector was supposed to deal with 
noxious gases, while these were noxious liquids; but it so hap- 
pened that he had been more or less dragged into it. In such cir- 
cumstances, one felt that one liked to do all that was possible; 
and this was why he had stated in the paper that he regarded it 
simply as a contribution to the subject under consideration. Dr 
Finlayson had asked which, from the point of view of the Alkali 
Inspector, was the most important noxious constituent, and what 
would be satisfactory in regard to purification. Seeing that this 
was not his own job, he was afraid it was a question he could not 
reasonably answer; but he would refer Dr. Finlayson to a point in 
the paper, when speaking of thiocyanates and phenols, where a 
remark by Mr. Stevenson was quoted to the effect that the oxygen 
absorption did not necessarily give an indication of the noxious 
character. There might be a high oxygen absorption, and yet the 
liquid might be comparatively innocuous. On the other hand, there 
might be a lower oxygen absorption figure, and yet there might 
be a liquor which was more noxious than the other one—depending 
upon the constituents. Apparently the most noxious constituent, 
weight for weight, would be the phenol; and phenol was very high 
in regard to its percentage, as would be seen from the analysis. 
What the local authorities would be content with, he obviously could 





not say. Dr. Smith had referred to lagging the first portion of 
the main. This was really a matter of arranging the conditions 


necessary for the removal of the tar rapidly until such time as it 
could be got hold of. He was quite convinced from what lx had 
seen—and he had seen a good many of the gas-works in the coum- 
try, and talked with the engineers—that there was nothing 
rapid or shock cooling, but everything in favour of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, expressing thanks to Dr. Bailey, said that nor 
mally there seemed to be very few Government officials who took 
the side of the manufacturer.” They were always telling him what 
he must do, but not how he was going to do it. Dr. Bailey ap- 
peared to be cqually interested in both sides of the question. 

Sir ArtHuR Duckuam (the President), closing the meeting, 
said one point which had always struck him with regard t 
effluents from works was that, provided these effluents were sul- 
ficiently difficult to get rid of, or supposing the necessity was 
sufficiently strong to get rid of them because they were S° 
poisonous, an endeavour should be made -to do so by evapora- 
tion. He had had some opportunity of studying the process of 
evaporation, and the capacity Was extraordinarily high. 
Figures of over 100 lbs. of water evaporated per pound o! fuel 
had been obtained; and it seemed to him that, if this process 
could be developed, it might offer a solution in a number of 
serious cases. He had been speaking to Dr. Bailey about it 
and hoped that some experimental work would be put in hand. 
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METHODS OF GAS ANALYSIS FOR GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


By Norton H. Humpnrys. 


An ample selection of apparatus for use as a means for 
reasonably quick and accurate quantitative determination of 
impurities in retort, cupola, or furnace gases is at the disposal 
of gas engineers. The Referee’s sulphur and ammonia, the 
Harcourt’s colour, Coleman’s naphthalene, Sheard’s carbonic 
acid tests, and the Wanklyn bottle are examples of methods 
for obtaining reliable information respecting the percentages 
present in. gas at any stage between the foul main and the gas- 
holder, and the work being done at any time by particular 
sections of purifying plant. But coming to purified gas as 
sent out to the district, gas-works that are not in a position 
to run a fully equipped laboratory in charge of a qualified 
chemist, and therefore depend for research or quantitative 
tests on the engineer or his assistants, are in need of improve- 
ment in the direction of simple methods and appliances that 
will secure quick, accurate, and preferably direct results. 
Engineers are constantly occupied with other matters, are 
liable to interruption, and are unable to settle down to a few 
hours’ steady work, except on Saturday afternoon or late in 
the evening, and have no spare time for periodically cleaning 
and maintaining in working condition a fragile and elabofate 
combination comprising perhaps a dozen glass plug taps and 
tortuous capillary tubes too delicate to be trusted to the office 
handyman. 

Anything approaching complete analysis of gas has there- 
fore fallen into some disrepute, as being unreliable in absence 
of special training in analytical chemistry and laboratory prac- 
tice, or calling for more time than can be afforded, though the 
extension of carbonization, and the replacement of the volume 
basis by the therm, render assistance of that character more 
necessary to-day than at any time, and though the manipula- 
tive skill required is not a heavy tax on an engineer used to the 
shadow photometer, the valuation of ammoniacal liquor, esti- 
mation of sulphur in spent oxide, sulphur and ammonia in 
purified gas, and other tests commonly used in gas-works. 
But the appliances available are almost entirely limited to some 
form of the 100 ¢.c. burette, with accompanying absorption and 
explosion or combustion vessels requiring great care in hand- 
ling and regular attention. 

No question is here raised respecting the merits or otherwise 
of the metric system of weights and measures as compared with 
the British standards in everyday use, or its simplicity when 
questions relating to percentages are alone in view. But if the 
engineer requires to translate his data to terms of c.ft., 
lbs. avoirdupois, or gallons, it is a superfluous complication, as 
the proportion between the respective items concerned is not 
simple. The strange combination of c.c., c.ft., 9 C. and ° Fahr. 
in the Gas Referee’s calorimeter set is an example; although 
any inconvenience that might follow in practice has been pre- 
cluded by the provision of simple tables. For British gas- 
works laboratory use, the grain of 7000 to the Ib. avoirdupois, 
the septem of 10,000 to the gallon, and the fluid ounce of 160 to 
the gallon or 20 to the imperial pint are more convenient. One 
deci-gallon of pure water weighs exactly 1 lb., and this simple 
proportion between weight and measure is an advantage. 

A microscopic scale of operations is objectionable for more 
than one reason. By measure, 100 c.c. is equal to about 
16 cub.in., or o'0092 c.ft., and the weight of that bulk of ordi- 
nary quality town gas is in the neighbourhood of 3-455 Ib. If 
the instrument has been graduated in thousandths, the differ- 
ence between any two adjacent readings such as go*2 and 903 
IS ayq2 lb. The quantity of gas taken for determination 
of hydrogen and methane, which constitute 75 to 80 p.ct. of 
the whole, is about ,;1,, Ib. Graduations that correctly repre- 
sent such minute quantities call for a very high degree of care 
ind skill in manufacture. 

The greater part of the results are obtained in inferential 
rather than direct terms. The precipitate of barium carbonate 
obtained when barium hydrate solution is agitated with gas 


containing carbon dioxide in a Wanklyn bottle can be directly 
estimated by weighing or titration. But the minute quantity 
ol any one constituent taken out by absorption cannot be thus 
verified. The quantities stated as carbon dioxide, oxygen, 
hydrocarbons, and carbon monoxide are respectively those 
taken up by potash, pyrogallate, bromine or other suitable re- 


agent, and cuprous chloride, each of which is presumed strictly 
‘0 confine operations to the constituent in view at the moment. 
> . 2 = ° . 

But sins of omission and commission have at one time or other 


been laid to the charge of all these absorbents. Potash is said 
to havi faney for hydrocarbons possessed of acid character- 
istics, in addition to carbon dioxide. The whole subject of 
absorption of heavy hydrocarbons is obscure, and complete re- 
moval of carbon monoxide by cuprous chloride has been dis- 
puted. The same kind of criticism has been extended to the 
felermination of hydrogen and methane by explosion, and 
‘arious combustion processes have been suggested as improve- 
ments, 


Satisfactory results are not obtained if the whole set—ap- 
Paratus and chemicals—is not in a high order of cleanliness and 





efficiency. The capillary tubes must be free from drops of 
moisture or greasy soaps formed by the action of the potash 
solution on the lubricating material. Just sufficient lubricant, 
and no more than will ensure easy working, should be applied to 
the glass taps. Rubber tube connections should be thick and of 
best quality. The operating room should be of fair size, weil 
ventilated, but free from draught, and especially from direct 
sunlight or other causes likely to induce changes of tempera- 
ture. A variation of 1° Fahr. will make a difference of two 
divisions on the readings of the burette, so one or two adjacent 
thermometer readings should invariably be taken during an 
analysis. The inconvenience and expense caused by accidental 
fracture of one of the taps at a critical moment, which may 
throw the entire set out of service, has caused many engineers 
to adopt an approved form of wire clip in preference, wherever 
practicable. 

The engineer operator should invariably prove his results, or 
at least those on which large questions may depend. The re- 
sources usually at command are comparisons between calcu- 
lated and observed specific gravity and calorimetric value. 
Some years’ experience has shown that a good effusion test is 
satisfactory evidence of the first; and the official calorimeter, 
affording a high degree of accuracy which, apart from all other 
considerations, is a great boon to the gas-works engineer, pro- 
vides the second. If the analysis has been carefully and accu- 
rately conducted, the calculated and observed results should run 
near together. 

Other than approximate agreement cannot be expected. The 
combustibles comprise hydrogen, methane, carbon monoxide, 
and heavy hydrocarbons. The first three are simple in composi- 
tion, and their properties have been closely determined ; but the 
fourth is not a single constituent, but a multiple of uncertain 
composition generally supposed to comprise the lower members 
of the methane, ethylene, benzene, and acetylene series. The 
hydrocarbons are liable to variation not only according to the 
description of carbonizing plant in use, temperatures, and other 
conditions of working, but from day to day, all other things 
being equal, owing to slight differences in quality of material 
and routine operation. Some information may be obtained by 
a second explosion test on a sample from which only the carbon 
dioxide and oxygen have been absorbed, thus by difference 
getting at the hydrogen and carbon content of these bodies. 
Otherwise they must be estimated by the remainder obtained 
by subtracting the sum of the calculated specific gravity or 
calorimetric value of other constituents from the observed re- 
sults. Many use a formula based on that quoted by recognized 
authority or on their own accumulated experience, and have 
their established rules as to the differences that may be allow- 
able on accurate working. 

Published specific gravity and calorimetric value tables do 
not agree within sometimes as much as 2 p.ct. ; and an incorrect 
value attached to either of the leading constituents may have 
a marked effect on those present in small proportion. As much 
can be shown by applying the above-named method of proof 
to any of the numerous analyses that have appeared in the 
Technical Press during the last few years—and this particularly 
applies to the heavy hydrocarbons, as being small in percentage 
but high in specific value and calorimetric power. A propor- 
tion as low as 2 p.ct. in bulk may add 15 to 20 p.ct. to both. 

The subject appears to carry sufficient importance to warrant 
looking to the Fuel Research Board or the Research Committee 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers for some standard condi- 
tions that would put all results on one common basis. These 
might include a specification of the best form of apparatus; 
tables of specific gravities and calorimetric values of the several 
constituents concerned, with some information as to properties 
of heavy hydrocarbons, instructions for preparing the absorbing 
solutions, and other details. 

The introduction of the therm has diminished, for many pur- 
poses, the practical importance attaching to bulk as indicated 
by c.ft., and increased that of weight. Calorific value is a 
matter of weight rather than bulk, and the figure attached to 
1 c.ft. of any combustible gas has no direct relation to that 
standard of measurement, but is simply a quotient obtained by 
dividing the known value per lb. by the number of c.ft. con- 
tained in the same weight. The thermometer takes no account 
of bulk, but is based on certain weights of combustible gases. 
Apparatus and methods that enable the results to be expressed 
in terms of weight, and directly ascertained by gravitation or 
titration, might therefore be preferable to the present per- 
céntage by bulk; and the weight of combustibles obtained per 
ton of coal carbonized may be a more convenient criterion for 
comparison of one process with another, than the yield as 
expressed by the time-honoured c.ft. 

Several excellent handbooks are available for the assistance 
of engineers about to undertake analysis of gas, but the 
youngest is more than ten years old. During the interregnum, 
much activity has been applied to technical laboratory work, 
and possibly many improvements or modifications have been 
introduced which meet some, if not all, of the objections above 
raised. There is room for some new editions written up to 
date. 








Mr. John Bilbie, of Messrs. Bilbie, Hobson, & Co., gas 
engine makers, left £6487. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN GAS AND ELEC. several companies that no propaganda should be made for gas ane 
engines. In Europe, also, of course, gas engines have largely by a hi. 
TRICITY WORKS. 2 been driven-out by electric motors—except in England, where tariff ps 
gas engines are still being largely used. It is not improbable. ea 
A Few Considerations Based on Exyeriences from the however, that English gas-works in the future will have to 2 Me 
struggle hard to retain their gas-engine load. ssl 
United States. Even if English gas-works have more effective competitive stoves ¢ 
By Racnar Biomogutst, of Stockholm. prices for gas than in America, yet one ought not to under. energy 
f : : BAe estimate the influence of the modernization of the ele: tricity able mi 
There is a general idea that in America electricity is used to | works in England that has now been begun. Take London, But « 
a much larger extent than in Europe; but this is scarcely the | for instance, where the gas is supplied by three grea‘ well. mr a 
case. Electric energy, for instance, is used in Norway and | managed companies, while current is furnished by a large ed 
Switzerland—countries with an abundant supply of water | number of relatively small electricity works, whose technical “hle ta 
power—to about the same extent as in those parts of America | and economic resources are greatly prejudiced by this <issipa. i 
that possess a copious supply ; but the supply of water tion of effort. When these smaller electricity works are re. ” ” Bs 
_ power in the United States is not really great. As a matter | placed by large central stations, the price of energy will be li : 
‘of fact, the waterfalls in’ the United States would not | reduced. The gas-works in England _will then fee! more . a 
suffice to electrify the whole of the railroads.. In large parts | severely the competition of electricity, which will aim primarily lighting 
of America, therefore, electric energy must be generated by | at the winning-over of light and power. These are the weakest ee 
steam; and thus America stands on the same footing as | parts in the gas business. The experience of the United States pee 
England in this respect. Yet there is a surprising difference | seems to show that a gradual abandonment of gas lighting } oe 
between these two countries with regard to the development | and gas power is inevitable—or, at any rate, that the future Riewe 
of electricity works. In America, as a rule, there are large | development of the gas-works cannot be based on the consump. = cies 
modern electricity works with big generating units; and these | tion that can be obtained for light and power. : te i 
are run on very advantageous terms from a technical and Gas HEATING IN AMERICA. pat b 
economic point of view. It may be said that in America there The American gas-works, which, as has already been pointed Aotiete 
is about twice as much electric horse power behind each out, have already undergone the process that awaits the maaan 
industrial workman as in England. ; a English gas-works—namely, the loss of consumption for light 
he gas-works of America are to some extent in a transition | and power—have concentrated their propaganda on gas for 
state. Formerly carburetted water gas was in the main manu- heating. They have obtained considerable success both in Cert 
factured, and that is still the case. Yet it is possible to observe | qy6usehold work and in industry, and, in fact, have gained in siderab 
a more and more lively interest in coal gas, inasmuch as works | this direction abundant compensation for their losses. seems 
are being extended with retorts for the manufacture of coal First as regards the household. It is to be observed that the would 
gas, or else coal gas is purchased from coke works. Prices of | toves the American gas companies offer their consumers are other h 
gas have not been so low, nor have the gas-works been able | o¢ very good design. In the more modern cookers—made of ward W 
to run on such rational lines, as in England. ; iron plates, japanned or enamelled—the ovens are equipped for ind 
On the whole, therefore, we may say that the prices of elec- | with 4 thermostat, which is highly valued, and is of great ad. their cl 
tricity have been more favourable, and those of gas less favour- vantage, especially when compared with the electric oven. to be ¢ 
able, in America than in England. Development, however, | Many manufacturers are making gas cookers with covered steam. 
has followed on quite different lines in America. There the tops; and these are being used to a large extent for restaurants. The 
advantages of electricity for light and power have been found | ‘There is reason to suppose it should be possible to modify the purpos: 
to be so great that no one any longer entertains any doubt design with advantage for employment in the household. — 
about them, Formerly the gas-works struggled hard to retain ; ic wi Hence, 
their position for lighting and power, and sacrificed much THe Evectric Cooker. ; efforts 
money and work with this object. Nowadays, however, the The price of electric cookers is about twice that of gas they ar 
undert: 
appara 
It mu: 
several 
structi 


gas-works do not look upon it as defensible, with regard to | cookers, which naturally has a very crippling effect on the sale 
either their own business interests or those of the public, to | of the former. Another inconvenience of the electric cooker is 
endeavour to retain the consumption of gas for lighting and its low effect, the result of which is that boiling takes place 
power; they have concentrated on the development of gas for | more slowly than on a gas cooker. Time is money, «nd the 
heating. American housewife finds such delay anything but pleasant. 
SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF CoMPETITION. The electric stoves have, as a rule, four cooking rings — same 1 

In the United States the problem of competition between gas elements in the oven. The aggregate effect of the stove is about advant 


sik abaciaihdiiee tices tenets, ocelnol le Seana Sash 7 Kw.-H. Then the current required for the cooker cannot be place | 
¢ sctric as been solv as 2 ; Do eee cis . Poem a 
The + wage oa tie canna a CP RE Si a aie provided by the existing transmission wire for lighting, but suitabl 
catenin Sain Ase a es anal ome ae pion aa Ys : calls for the provision of new and larger wires from the street tested 
it os eanere ‘for: tie hae eres y f both = a to the cooker. The great cost involved by this also tells against cated | 
i was necessary tor the economical working of both that gas | the introduction of electric cookers. Thus growth of electri 
and electricity should be led into their natural spheres of use. jnties eoietionsn dace ant occer 
_ ome ge sf Reng anna age ‘el the company owning The greatest difficulty in the way of electric cookers is, how- In A 
Eee OENS AERTS THe NS: eh Te Sy SompeNy, OF ever, caused by the cost of the energy. The electricity works, a mor 
vic oapresge Mow — — ~~ a to attain control in fact, are unable to provide this energy for cookers at a indust: 
over the other undertaking. The control was effected by mem- specially reduced price, because the maximum load on the Co-ope: 
a ey Sp oe ind the gas company papers. oes of | cooker coincides in time with the maximum load for illumine- heatin: 
the Board of the: electricity company. S cram places the tion in shops, homes, offices, and workshops, and for power that t 
same company completely own both the gas and the electricity for elevators, workshops, tramways, &c.—the incidence of the regard 
works. In all towns of any consequence, therefore, the _— maximum load being between = and 6 p.m. The plant of the of con 
ciple has been adopted that the same persons directly or ahectale A EMOTES. ee generatocs. cables. fec.—has con® throug 
indirectly control both the gas and the electricity works. quently to be increased to meet the requirements of the cookers; the co: 
In such circumstances, it is of great interest to observe show and therefore the current for these is subject to about the same Natur: 
the joint management, from purely economical considerations, | Cocts for interest on capital and depreciation as the energy for for th 
has divided up the spheres of consumption for gas and elec- light and power. The time during which the electric cookers limitec 
tricity. Partly by influence from the board of directors by are in use is also relatively short; and so the energy for them and m 
means of propaganda, and partly by manipulating the tariffs, cannot be sold on specially cee Cates: Bien Giga binatic 
electric energy has been directed to light and power, and gas pense to the consumer of current for electric cookers may this d 
) te Sw rat. 4 x F P Me r . . ver 1E 
” =e rien or — ; . : probably be put at twice the outlay for gas for a gas cooker been 
nis has taken place in quite an unobtrusive way. In the where the electric energy is generated by steam. In addition alms \ 
eer = sn. gence — — incandescent gas-lamps to the purchase price of an electric cooker being about twice 4 
or sale; and in the showrooms of the electricity works ; a : . F sxpense 
may be pone electric stoves. In Her where Bega ra much as that of a gas cooker, there is the considerable expens In | 
works and the electricity works are owned by the same bi oa a See Ses ines See Route: oe — 
KS ¢ ; - S ¢ < = ° oe t 
any, the two works have io; a alia esd : finally; as has been pointed out, the cost of electricity 1s about meet 
pany, the two works have joint sales premises under the same twice as high as the cost of gas for the cooker. For these suff- only 1 
chief salesman. There one can inspect gas-stoves side by side nt i P - ‘jaakiein’ ' 
satesman, é sp s y side a a . electinc kers find a very significant sale in aittati 
with electric stoves, and the choice can be made by the buy cient reasons, electric cookers find a very insignific: . systen 
eee ; bias ; a ce onl American towns where the gas and the electricity works are with 
TI a : ado . s sys : under the same financial control. The management determines Ratio 
he use of gas for lighting is declining heavily in America, : “et age eT ea ch a way that 
and s ; eta ‘¢ aE: the tariffs of the gas and electricity works in such a way the w 
and seems to be retained only in places where, for one reason or 2 ages Sat Mae alardelc rey regard oan 
another, they hav slected dernize dweili ; a reasonable profit shall be earned on the electric energy rega™ eharg 
- <a hey ~~ negiected to modernise Gwellings, 01 where | jess of whether it is used for light, power, or cookers, and in thal fixed 
the houses are of a very low standard. | Thus gas lighting i) uead: iad aiealibeds expenses of the electric cookers become too takin 
dying out. Looking at European conditions, we can, in my : Soe ies ana at pkceie *hange-over from Sas r 
"i : as : high for the consumer to find it expedient to chang gas n 
opinion, learn that here, too, lighting does not provide an outlet cn tn. sihectelelen accou 
for gas on which one can build any hopes. It is in dwellings gas ag é ifs ced of ne 
the tenants of which are in very straitened circumstances, and Unsounp Etecrricity Tarirrs. site able ; 
where the need for lighting is relatively insignificant, that gas In places where, owing to the absence of common ~_—, the 
lighting can longest hold its own. ment, the electricity works and the gas-works are !0 vd af wr a 
Electric motors have driven-out gas engines in America; | of keen competition, it is natural that the former should arg 
ut g g pe | selagnse Th 
and there are extremely clear directions from the boards of |: range a specially favourable tariff for the current us 
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cooking. The loss they thus suffer they endeavour to recoup 
by a higher price for current for lighting and power. In this 
tariff policy is to be found what, in my opinion, is the greatest 
danger in the competition between gas and electricity works. 
Judging by my experience in America, the: gas-works have 
nothing to fear from the competition of electricity, so far as 
stoves are concerned, if the electricity works supply the electric 
energy for heating and cooking at a price that yields a reason- 
able margin of profit. 

But even in Europe there are tendencies on the part of cer- 
tain electricity works to furnish current for heating purposes 
at losing prices; and these tendencies should be strenuously 
resisted. As an example of the lengths to which an unreason- 
able tariff policy can go, the following may be cited from 
America. An electricity works with a large plant which could 
not be fully utilized offered electric energy for dwellings at an 
extremely low price. The price was so favourable, indeed, that 
houses were built which had no chimneys; for not only all the 
lighting, but also the cooking and heating, were carried out by 
electricity. In a short time so many dwelling-houses were 
connected-up that the generating plant had a full load, and an 
extension had to be made. The cost of this new plant was, 
however, so high that the price of the current had to be doubled, 
in consequence of which it became economically impossible to 
equip buildings in the manner described. Such a price policy 
must be condemned, not only from the point of view of the 
electricity works, but also of the gas-works, and even of the 
consumers, 


GAS FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


Certain gas-works had hopes of being able to secure a con- 
siderable consumption for firing central-heating boilers; but it 
seems doubtful whether this would be successful, as the cost 
would be about twice as much as when coke is used, On the 
other hand, American gas-works appear to be able to look for- 
ward with confidence to a big sale of gas for all kinds of heating 
for industrial purposes; and it is here that they have assuredly 
their chief market. Electric competition in this sphere seems 
to be completely powerless so long as energy is generated by 
steam. 

The consumption that the gas-works can obtain for heating 
purposes thus seems to have the future on its side; and, having 
acquired it, it can, as a rule, be regarded as absolutely safe. 
Hence, too, the American gas-works have concentrated their 
efforts on gas for heating purposes; and in this department 
they are able to record very satisfactory progress. But the gas 
undertakings had themselves to carry out all designs for new 
apparatus, experiments, and trials, which naturally cost money. 
It must be regarded as inexpedient and uneconomical that 
several different gas-works should seek to solve the same con- 
structional problems, and go through, and bear the cost of, the 
same unsuccessful experiments. It would naturally be a great 
advantage to the entire industry if close co-operation could take 
place between the different gas-works, so that, as soon as a 
suitable design, or arrangement had been fully worked-out and 
tested by experiments at one gas-works, it should be communi- 
cated to others. 


Co-OPERATION CALLED For. 


In America this co-operation seems to be beginning to assume 
a more definite form; but it is to be regretted that the gas 
industries of America and Europe have not yet attained greater 
co-operation. It is obvious that the consumption of gas for 
heating constitutes the future of gas-works ; it is further evident 
that the gas undertakings have to rely on themselves with 
regard to the measures that are needed to acquire this new field 
of consumption; and it is also plain that this must take place 
through the design of new apparatus, experiments, and tests, 
the cost of which has all to be defrayed by the gas undertaking. 
Naturally the several undertakings can use only certain sums 
for these purposes ; and time and labour are not altogether un- 
limited. But joint work would offer possibilities for a wider 
and more detailed treatment of the different problems. A com- 
bination between the gas-works with the object of realizing 
this desideratum in a more effective manner than has so far 
been possible, should, in my opinion, be one of the greatest 
aims of the gas industry. 

Tue Two-Part CHARGE. 


; In order that the undertakings may be able to sell gas to 
industry on a larger scale, it is requisite that the price should 
meet competition; and in this connection I should like to deal 
only with the way in which the gas tariff is drawn-up. The 
system which is largely used in Europe—a flat rate for gas, 
discount for large consumers—is manifestly wrong. 
tariffs for gas must be based on the actual cost to 
the und rtakings—that is to say, they must consist of 4 fixed 
charge per consumer, plus a varying charge per therm. The 
fixed charge should correspond to the cost to the gas under- 
taking of the rent, amortization, setting up, repair, &c., of the 
gas meter, and also the costs of reading the meter, collecting 
accounts, book-keeping, &c., which costs depend on the number 
of consimers, and not on the amount of gas used. The vari- 
able charge per therm should correspond to the other costs for 
the production and distribution of the gas, and also leave a 
Margin tor profit. 

The advantages of such a rational gas tariff are many. In- 


with ; 
Ration il 





quiries which have been carried out at various works show 
that, with the present flat rate per therm, about 75 p.ct. of the 
total number of consumers involve a clear loss for the under- 
taking ; and this loss has to be met by the remaining large con- 
sumers, who also have alone to provide the gas undertaking 
with its profit. Thus the large consumers pay too much, and 
the small consumers too little. This weakens the competitive 
power of gas in industry and for other heating purposes; and 
in the same degree that the competition of electricity for light- 
ing makes itself more and more felt, the number of gas users 
with a small consumption will be increased, thereby increasing 
also the loss of the gas-works. , 

American gas undertakings have long perceived the need for 
a rational tariff, and have also more or less succeeded in per- 
suading the authorities—the State Commissioners, who fix the 
rates—of the necessity and justice of having rates based on 
actual costs. In most cases, however, they have so far con- 
tented themselves with laying down a minimum charge, which 
has to be paid whether gas is used by the consumer or not. 
Often the quantity of gas which is obtained for the minimum 
charge is less than that covered by the ordinary price—that is 
to say, the price of gas for this initial quantity is higher than 
the ordinary price of gas, sometimes double. 

Among the 984 gas-works included in the American statistics 
for January, 1924, the minimum charge per month amounts 
to the following sum in dollars: 


Number of Gas-Works. Minimum Charge. 


.50 
-75 


210 


Of the last-mentioned 210 gas-works which do not make a 
minimum charge per month, there are 93 that have instead a 
‘* service charge ”’ of different amounts, mostly between $0.25 
and $1 per month. It is impossible to over-estimate the import- 


ance to the industry of a rational tariff with a fixed basis 
charge calculated on the actual cost of the gas. 


SUMMARY. 


(1) Gas and electricity are not objects in themselves, but 
merely means to provide the population with light, power, and 
heat. Hence the function of the gas and the electricity works 
is to serve the interests of the inhabitants in a proper way. A 
certain degree of competition will always exist between these 
two forms of energy; but this competition ought to be fair. 
The tariffs for both gas and electricity should be drawn-up on 
the basis of the actual costs—that is to say, they should con- 
sist of a service charge and a charge depending on the amount 
of consumption (per therm or per Kw.-H.). The expenditure in 
many quarters of labour and money in order that the gas and the 
electricity works may fight one another is not defensible. War 
costs money; and in the long run it is the consumers that have 
to pay the cost of the war. This money ought instead to be 
used to win for gas or for electricity such spheres of consumption 
as are now occupied by solid fuel or oil. A rational and fair 
competition would seem scarcely likely to be attainable, unless 
there is a common financial management for the undertakings 
which have the same field of consumption. This management 
should have the duty of determining the line of development 
for gas and electricity respectively, so as to provide for the 
reasonable interests of the inhabitants, and of fixing the tariffs 
for gas and electricity in such a way that the same pecuniary 
return is gained on the capital invested in the several works. 

(2) The future development of the gas industry, to judge by 
the experience of America, does not lie in the supply of gas 
for light and power. Hence the expenditure made to defend 
these departments of consumption can scarcely be regarded as 
justified. On the other hand, the efforts of the industry should 
be concentrated on gas for heating—especially for industrial 
purposes. In order to be able to supply industry with suitable 
apparatus, the gas undertakings must in the main rely on 
themselves. To avoid unnecessary expenses for experiments 
and tests, and for designing new apparatus, it seems highly 
desirable that the gas-works should form a suitable association 
which could help them in their propaganda work in industry 
with greater technical and economical resources than any in- 
dividual undertaking possesses. This association ought to 
establish intimate relations with similar organizations in other 
countries. 





ATEN AST DT 


Michael and Will’s Gas and Water.—Messrs. Butterworth 
& Co., of Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, have published 
Vol. II. of “* Michael and Will on the Law Relating to Gas and 
Water,” edited by F. T. Villiers Bayly, of the Middle Temple. 
Vol. I. deals with gas, and Vol. II. with water. The price of 
the latter volume is 55s. net. 
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GAS SERVICE AT CHESTERFIELD. 


A Pralseworthy Scheme. 


The formal opening by Alderman George Clark, J.P., 
M.Inst.Mech.E. (Chairman of the Gas Committee), recently 
took place of the new Chesterfield Corporation Gas Service 
Department in Knifesmith Gate. The necessity for these pre- 
mises was occasioned by the relinquishing of those occupied 
by the late Gas and Water Board, which included a showroom 
for the Gas Department; and it will be realized from the 
accompanying photographs that those responsible have made 
the utmost of the opportunity which thus presented itself. 

The architectural design of the building has been in the hands 
of Mr. W. Cecil Jackson, of Chesterfield, who, with Mr. Harold 
Davies (the Gas Engineer), visited many of the most up-to-date 


ee, 


present the Vice-Chairman of the Gas Committee (Councillo; 
Haslam), Sir Ernest Shentall, and a large number of member; 
of the Corporation, engineers, managers, and representative 
of neighbouring gas undertakings. The British Commerci, 
Gas. Association, whose interest in the development of such 
premises cannot be under-rated, were represented by Mir. J. ¢. 
Walker (the Secretary). 

The Mayor said it was the first time in the history of Chester. 
field that they had had a function of this kind on such a larg 
scale in connection with the gas undertaking. Great credit 
was due to the Committee for making such a bold effort ip 
advertising their product. He was quite certain that it would 
not be the fault of the Chairman of the Committee and the 
Manager if it were not an entire success. 














premises of a like character in the country, with the excellent 
result that is seen. The contract for the erection was placed 
in the hands of Messrs. Robson & Sons, of ‘Sheffield; and the 
equipment has been carried out entirely by the staff of the Gas 
and Water Department, under the supervision of Mr. Davies 
and the Gas Service Department Superintendent (Mr. A. 
Collard). Fully equipped bathroom, kitchen, and scullery have 
been fitted up; and the show of fires, cookers, lighting fittings, 
&c., is of the most complete order. In addition to the show- 
room, there is on the ground floor a counter for the payment 
of bills, together with the necessary office accommodation. The 
first floor provides a convenient cookery demonstration room, 
and on the second floor is housed apparatus for which the 
Department have only occasional demand. 

At the opening ceremony the Mayor presided, supported by 
Alderman Clark and Alderman Eastwood. There were also 








Alderman Clark said he was glad to have that opportunity 
of declaring the showroom open, because he had long wanted 











| to get a showroom in Chesterfield worthy of the town. He 

| thought they could not do better than call it the Gas Service 
Department. They were convinced that, if a business had to 
be run, whether by a corporation or by a private company, it 
must be on business lines; and the only business lines for such 
an undertaking were those of service to the consumers of 
customers. 

Mr. Ralph Halkett (General Manager of the Sheffield Gas 
Company), having paid a tribute to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, congratulated the Council on the very fine show- 
room. He was sure they had taken a step in the right direc- 
tion. From showrooms like these nothing but success could 
be obtained ; for on looking round he could see they had all the 
latest appliances to show what could be done. 

The gold key used by Alderman Clark was presented by the 
Architect. 
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The Chesterfield Model Bathroom. 
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RECOVERY OF GASOLINE FROM NATURAL GAS* 











Reviewed by Dr. W. B. Davipson. 





This volume of 590 compactly-printed pages is a masterly 
compendium of every branch of the subject, and includes 
chapters on matters that may at first sight appear hardly ger- 
mane, or at any rate scarcely essential, such as steam boilers, 
the steam engine, pumps, water-cooling systems, pipes, and 
tanks. It is evident that the author knows his subject 
thoroughly, both from the theoretical and the practical sides, 
and aims at giving all possible information thereon to readers 
desirous of acquiring knowledge of full details of plants, pro- 
cesses, and appliances connected with the recovery of motor 
spirit from natural gas. 

The author begins by pointing out that little more than 
twenty years ago gasoline (motor spirit) was a troublesome re- 
inery bye-product not in very great demand, and that of the 
lighter petroleum distillates kerosene (paraftin oil) was the most 
i request for general use for lighting, heating, ‘and cooking. 
At the present time the production of gasoline is three times 
that of kerosene. The importance and remarkable growth of 
the gasoline industry is gauged by the fact that while in 1916 
there were 3,500,000 motor cars registered in the United States, 
in 1923 the number had increased to 15,100,o00o—or one per nine 
of the population. The production of refinery gasoline in 1904 
Was 291 million gallons, while in 1923 it was 7556 million gal- 
lons, of which about 500 million gallons, or 7 p.ct., was 
vbtained from natural gas. 

Gasoline is produced in three ways: (1) By distillation of 
crude oil, (2) by cracking of medium or heavy oils such as gas 
vil, and (3) by extracting it from natural gas in the same way 
is benzole is extracted from coal gas. It is, of course, the third 
oi these methods which the treatise under review considers. 

The various general methods and modifications of methods 
ol recovering and refining gasoline are fully described. The 
interesting and surprising statement is found that gaso- 
line made by the oil absorption process commands a price of 
ibout one-fourth to one cent more per gallon than the com- 
Pression process gasoline, because it is more stable in character, 
and the losses in handling and transporting are not so great. 
i fact, natural-gas gasoline is too volatile to be used in motor 
ro: Without mixing it with heavier spirits, but it serves to 
"Ing into use a larger proportion of the first runnings of petro- 
“um distillate than would otherwise be possible; and this is a 
very usefui purpose. % 
The important factors determining the quantity of gasoline 
0 be found in natural gas are: (1) The gasoline content of the 
















































_— oil, (2) the age of the wells, (3) the intimacy of contact 
‘an gas and oil, and (4) the pressure on the wells. 
interest 





to gas chemists is the Burrell ‘‘ Precision’ gas 
auratus described on pp. 86 to 89.. This is specially 
the analysis of commercial gas mixtures of all 
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rh. Recovery of Gasoline from Natural Gas, with a Discussion of 
ms uels,”’ by George A. Burrell. Published by the Chemical Catalog 
Pany, of New York (1925). 
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paraffin hydrocarbons with a supply of oxygen. 
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kinds (there are no unsaturated hydrocarbons and no carbon 
monoxide in natural gas, as formerly stated). It consists essen- 
tially of a 100 c.c. burette and a compensating tube fitted with 


a mercury gauge, to a mark on which the level in the measuring 


tube is adjusted each time it requires to be read. , 
There are three absorption pipettes—caustic potash, fuming 


sulphuric acid, and alkaline pyrogallic acid—an electrically- 


heated copper oxide tube for burning hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide, and a slow. combustion pipette for burning the 
Examples of 
typical analyses are given, with methods of calculating the 


percentages of the higher hydrocarbons. 


Among the oil absorption gas scrubbers described and illus- 
trated is the Bartlett-Hayward (Feld) centrifugal washer, which 
is stated to give a saturation of gasoline in oil of 8 to 9 p.ct. 
It would be more satisfactory if the washing efficiency had also 


been stated. 


There is a very useful chapter on the charcoal process of ex- 
tracting gasoline from natural gas, a development of the war. 
The first plant to work on this process was erected in 1919. At 


one of the first large commercial plants, it is stated, about 


30 p.ct. more saleable gasoline is produced than was formerly 
obtained from the same gas by an oil absorption plant. <A 
number of charcoal plants have been erected during the past 
few years, the largest one, built by the Burrell Oil and Gaso- 
line Company, handling a maximum of 45 million c.{t. of gas 
per day, and producing 8000 gallons of gasoline for sale daily 
A very instructive account of the nature, manufacture, and 
testing of activated charcoal is given in 25 pages of the book, 
with interesting microphotographs and other illustrations. 

The illustrations throughout are ample and excellent; and 
the volume can be heartily recommended. 


—_ 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION. 





The Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Canadian Gas 
Association, which took place on July 15 and 16 in Quebec 
City, under the Presidency of Mr. E. R. Hamilton, of Halifax 
(N.S.), was a busy one both from the business and the entertain- 
ment point of view. The President’s address, about a dozen 
papers, and a number of technical reports fully occupied the 
time devoted to the meetings; and many profitable subjects 
were discussed. 

Two of the papers were fully dealt with in last week’s 
** JOURNAL ’’—see 331 and p. 336. The first of these was 
by Mr. Frank Elcock, of Ottawa, on ‘*‘ Heating of Vertical 
Retorts with Coal Gas;”’ while in the other Mr. Fred H. 
Wagner, of the Bartlett Hayward Company, described the 


construction of the new type of waterless gasholder. For 
similar treatment in the torthcoming issue of the * Gas 
Salesman ”’ there have been reserved a contribution by Miss 


Ada B. Swann, of the American Gas Association, on ‘* Home 
Service Work,’’ and another by Mr. Harry D. Schall, of New 
York, on ‘* The Value of Hotel and Restaurant Equipment 
Business.”’ 

Water Gas FROM BituMINOUS CoaL. 

‘* Some Carburetted Water Gas Results with the Back Run 
and Bituminous Coal,’’ was submitted by Mr. R. A. Wallace, 
Superintendent of the Gas Department of the Quebec Rail- 
way, Light, and Power Company. When the cost of an- 
thracite coal delivered at Quebec had reached a figure which 
practically put out of consideration its continued use for water 
gas production, inquiries were made with a view to finding 
the most satisfactory substitute ; and eventually a contract was 
placed for the conversion of one of the carburetted water gas 
sets to what is known as the ‘ back-run’”’ system, for the 
carrying out of an experiment with the use of bituminous coal. 
Some difficulties arose, though they were not very great ones. 
Tar in the down-run hot valve caused it to stick repeatedly. 
Then there were blow-holes in the fire, which were indicated 
by the generator charging door becoming red hot. Further, 
there was the nuisance of smoke following every fresh. charge 
of coal. The make per hour was low, and the consumption 
of generator fuel and steam high. There was also too great 
a variation in the quality of the blue gas from the generator. 
After further investigation, however, improved results were 
secured; and a scheme of working was finally evolved which 
convinced the author and those working with him of the possi- 
bility of using bituminous coal with entire satisfaction. 

The very best results were obtained when using 60 p.ct. coal 
and 4o p.ct. coke. From observations made, it was concluded 
that, when employing bituminous coal in the generator, the 
maximum capacity of a water gas set will be less than with 
coke or good anthracite, other conditions being unchanged. 
Too high a pressure on a soft coal fire will blow holes through 
it, impoverish the quality of the gas, upset the balance of the 
set, and waste fuel. Attempts to force-up the make by admit- 
ting an excess of steam under the grate has a chilling effect 
on the base of the fire. With too deep a fire or too heavy a 
charge of coal there will be a ‘* matting ”’ effect of the fuel 
under distillation, greater resistance to the passage of the air 


































































































and steam, a lowering of the quality of the blue gas, and a 
reduction of the output from the apparatus. At times there 
was found a heavy crust of half-baked coal, under which some- 
what large cavities had formed. When the crust was broken 
up, the top part of the fuel bed would drop down about 
18 in. 

With the design of generator now in general use, it will 
probably be advisable always to arrange for some coke or an- 
thracite, as with a heavy charge of fresh soft coal following a 
clinkering it takes too long to restore the set to normal working 
condition. Again, all grades of bituminous coal are not suit- 
able for carburetted water gas making; and when a change 
is made from one coal to another which, from a consideration 
of the analysis, might seem to possess the same characteristics, 
it will sometimes be necessary to alter the whole scheme of 
working the set. The nuisance from smoke following each 
fresh charge of coal was remedied by adopting the ‘‘ blow- 
run ’’—that is, closing down the stack valve after coaling, and 
blowing the first products of distillation into the relief holder, 
making sure that the blast pressure is sufficient to overcome 
any resistance through the apparatus. The blow-run must 
not be too prolonged, or there will be a high percentage of 
inerts in the gas. For a few days it was necessary to apply 
cylinder oil to the disc of the down-run hot valve, to keep it 
from sticking. This trouble, however, ceased with the intro- 
duction of the coke mixture. In more recent back-run instal- 
lations, this difficulty has been entirely overcome by the adoption 
of a triplex valve which is water cooled. 

It is the belief of the Company that the back-run system 
has made the use of bituminous coal in a water gas generator 
more easily possible, while it has unquestionably more than 
doubled the life of the chequer brick. One of the advantages 
of the back-run system for use with bituminous coal is that it 
reduces the trouble from blown-over fuel. Turning’ to back 
volumes of the ‘‘ JourNAL,”’ it is noted that in the latter part 
of 1923 Mr. W. W. Klyce read a paper before the Michigan 
Gas Association in which he explained that so-called ‘‘ back- 
run ”’ gas is made in an ordinary water gas set so modified 
that steam is introduced into the gas offtake at the super- 
heater, passing back through the superheater and carburettor 
in a superheated condition to the generator, where, combining 
with carbon, it forms blue gas; the blue gas being then con- 
ducted to the wash box. The operation consists of three 
cycles—blow, up run, and back run. All oil is introduced. on 
the up run in the usual manner. The back-run cycle is started 
as soon as the oil is cut off and the machine is clear of oil 
gas; and the back-run time is approximately 50 p.ct. of the 
total run period. 


HicH PRESSURE AND District GOVERNOR DISTRIBUTION. 


The question of how gas can be delivered to the customer 
in order to ensure adequate service is one that has now the 
attention of the Distribution Committee of the American Gas 
Association; and it was discussed by Mr. J. D. von Maur, 
Engineer cf Distribution to the Toronto Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany, who was Chairman of that Committee last year. Every 
situation constitutes a separate problem; and his aim was to 
lay down simply general principles as a guide. Usually, any 
improvements or additions must be adapted to conditions 
already in existence. Outlying districts can as a rule be laid 
out in accordance with some definite plan; but areas already 
supplied can only be modified so as to give the best practicable 
results. As far as service to the consumer is concerned,, it must 
be admitted that high-pressure mains and services, with indi- 
vidual house governors properly maintained, will give as nearly 
perfect service as is possible. 

It must be remembered that it costs money to pump gas; 
and the higher the pressures and the more gas is compressed, 
the higher will be the total cost. Since, under the high-pressure 
system, all the gas must be pumped, not only at peak load, 
but at all times, it necessarily follows that the more gas that 
is sold per consumer, or the greater the density of the number 
of consumers per square mile, the greater will be the relative 
cost ver 1000 c.ft. sold. This fact should never be lost sight 
of, as it means that every additional consumer, and every 
increase in the output of gas per mile, subtracts from the ad- 
vantage which has been gained by the lower installation cost 
of the high-pressure system. 

The actual leakage from a properly designed and installed 
cast-iron pipe system is, in the author’s judgment, less than 
can be expected with a high-pressure wrought-iron or steel 
pipe system—especially after deterioration of the mains once 
commences in the latter. Every cubic foot of gas lost by 
leakage represents a definite loss; and it does not take a great 
deal of leakage to overcome some of the advantages in first 
cost of the high-pressure system. There are innumerable 
conditions and places where wrought-iron or steel pipe will 
prove the very best for the service demanded; but there are 
others where cast-iron pipe has no rivals. It is for the engi- 
neer to decide which material should be used in any given 
situation. 

The number of miles of main per square mile is also an 
important factor, as the cost per square mile for a given load 
decreases more for a decrease in mileage per square mile for 
cast-iron mains than it does for the smaller steel or wrought- 
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iron mains. Generally speaking, the expense of a low- 
system lies in the high cost of mains to take care of 1 
loads ; and business added at off-peak hours does not 


ressure 
ie peak 
icrease 


the expense. The cost of the high-pressure system lic* in the 
pumping of the gas; and all business added, whether « ff-peak 
load or not, increases the relative unit cost of the gas delivered, 

The paper included a sketch of the distribution scheme over 
an actual typical square mile in Toronto, and also d:awings 
showing a number of sections of streets in the city. !n large 
cities the author feels that the cast-iron transmission line with 
medium high pressure is safest; and he cited one city in con. 
nection with which the statement is made that gas is sold for 
less than in any other city where all the gas is manufactured 


by the gas company itself, and where the quality of gas sold 
and the service given is equal to that in any city on tlie Con. 
tinent. A medium high-pressure cast-iron belt line, with dis. 
trict governors and low-pressure distribution mains, h 
in use for 22 years, and, judging from the financial a: 
statements of the company, would seem to have given « 
satisfaction. 
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EXTENSIONS AT MONTREAL. 


Recent extensions at Montreal were dealt with by Mr. H. NX, 
Osler, Superintendent of the Lasalle Gas-Works of that city 
Montreal has two manufacturing stations—one a coal gas ani 
water gas works, situated in a congested part of the city; and 
the other (the Lasalle Works), a modern vertical retort coai 
gas plant. To meet the growing demands for gas, it was 
decided to extend the latter. Two sets of carburetted water 
gas plant have been installed by the Western Gas Construction 
Company, of a nominal capacity of 4 million c.ft. per twenty- 
four hours each, with vertical waste-heat water-tube boilers, 
which generate from 80 to go p.ct. of the steam used in the 
sets. There are two Bryan Donkin ‘ Rateau ”’ 
cast-iron cases. 


blowers in 
Gas is made directly into a 500,000 c.[t. two- 


- lift relief holder, situated about 800 ft. away, through a 36-in 


overhead steel riveted main, properly graded, and equipped 
with a Steere Engineering Company’s sliding expansion joint 
having 18 in. of travel. This slip joint is located at about the 
centre of the straight run of the main, which is swung from 
steel ‘‘ A”? frames, and guided by a groove in the framework 
to prevent side motion, yet permitting lengthwise and a slight 
vertical travel. The main is anchored at both ends. As relie! 
holders are often discarded, not on account of considerations 
of storage capacity, but because of small inlet and outlet pipes, 
this holder was equipped with three 48-in. inlet-outlet pipes, 
each with Livesey safety seals, to prevent the sucking-in of 
the crown. The Roots exhauster outfit is equipped with an 
automatic electrical stop valve on the steam supply to the 
engine, with connection to the relief holder, which makes con- 
tact when low level is reached, shutting-off the steam supply 
and avoiding the risk of pulling-in the crown—thus supple- 
menting the Livesey seals on the holder. 

A Koppers liquid purification plant was put down of 
16,000,000 c.ft daily capacity—that is, 8,000,000 c.ft. for coal 
gas, and the same for water gas—and on the whole this system 
has worked quite well, and the Company are satisfied with it. 
The plant was installed principally on account of low first cost 
as compared with dry purifiers of equal capacity, to overcome 
the accumulation of spent oxide which the Company wer? 
unable to dispose of, and to remove cyanogen from the gas. 
Several tests have shown no cyanogen at the outlet. ‘To remove 
the 10 to 15 p.ct. of H,S remaining in the gas, oxide boxes are 
provided. A 6,000,000 c.ft. steel tank holder has been erected 
by Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co. For installation 
this summer, there is on order a Bryan Donkin seven-stage 
centrifugal water-cooled booster. 


(To be continued.) 


——_ 
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Germany and Centralized Electric Supplies.—In ‘' Das Gas- 
und Wasserfach ” for July 11, Herr E. Kérting contributed an 
interesting article entitled ‘“‘The English Gas Indusiry Feels 
itself Threatened.’’ In the course of a discussion of the sug- 
gested State subsidies for electrical development, he remarks 
that the conclusion has just been arrived at in Berlin tha’ 
distance electrical supply from central stations has many ‘lis 
advantages, and, to a great extent, there is a movement 
favour of a return to local electricity works. 





Coke Oven Gas for American Towns.—It is hoped that the 
first unit will be very shortly completed of the new coke-oven 
plant under construction by the Hudson Valley Cok: and Pro- 
ducts Corporation at Troy. The plant is to the design of the 
Foundation Oven Corporation of New York City; and as soo" 
as ready the first unit will start supplying with gas the cll 
of Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Cohoes, Rensselaer, and 
Watervliet. This initial unit will consist of a baticry of 55 
ovens having a maximum coal consumption of 1560 tons 4 day, 
with a gas output up to 17 million c.ft. As a matter of fact, 


or 
gas pel 


a yield of approximately 11,000 c.ft. of 540 B.Th.U. g@ Lee 
iticipé 


ton of coal is expected in ordinary operation. It is antici } 
that ultimately two more batteries of 55 ovens ea) - 
added. Depending on gas or coke requirements, ei‘her © e 
oven or water gas will be utilized as fuel. 
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ure [| PRESENT STATE OF THE GAS INDUSTRY IN 
eak 
ea FRANCE. 
2 (Concluded from p. 333.) 
ed. 
over BENZOLE. 
ings 5 ; tage gee ae 
irge There still exists a great divergence of opinion as to the best 
vith [Ee absorbents and adsorbents for benzole, above all when one in- 
con- [ cludes consideration of the recovery process; and one has to 
| for J choose between liquid solvents such as heavy phenolic or an- 
ured thracene oil, straw oil, oil from blast furnaces working on raw 
sold & coal, tetraline, and solid adsorbents such as activated carbon 
= and silica gel. We will not here dwell upon processes of re- 
dis- covery by refrigeration, by compression and sudden release, 
been or by fractional liquefaction as tried out or actually adopted 
ther in some coke-oven works. As for the use of the vacuum, this 
llent method is certainly not new, even for dealing with active 
carbon, for the Patent Office in 1923 refused a specification 
involving it which was submitted by Prof. Berl, of Darm- 
IN stadt. he process is an attractive one. By bringing the 
Civ. boiling-point of the benzole below the temperature of the gas 
and under treatment, one avoids: First, the considerable expendi- 
and ture of steam necessary to raise the temperature of an ab- 
coal sorbent to such a point that the heaviest benzole constituents 
Was are driven off; and secondly, the expenses of condensation by 
vater water. Modern appratus of course comprises heat recupera- 
ction tors; but it is difficult to know exactly where they cease to 
enty- [— become a paying proposition. It has been very well said that, 
ilers, in making comparisons of recuperation processes, one must 
n. the survey the whole results available from four points of view— 
rs in first cost, running cost, efficiency, and capital charge. 
two- furning to solid adsorbents, it is difficult for the most partial 
30-in person in America, Germany, or Austria to weigh-up the effect, 
ipped as regards natural gas or coal gas, of dry activated charcoal 
joint at 12 to 20 francs per kilogram. It is always very friable, 
it the even if it is made with coconut or corozo shell, and its pores 
from readily clog, although care may be taken to instal, in front 
work J of the adsorber, a prefilter of cheap material to intercept cer- 
slight & tain detrimental impurities, Will the researches of M. Urbain 
reliel lead to the manufacture of a less friable and cheaper material ? 
AtIONS It is an important question. 
pipes, The methods of preparing and using the washing oil for 
pipes, liquid absorption still leave room for many improvements. The 
“in ol F&F patent of M. Chervet and notably that of M. Demant tend 
th a0 F to eliminate the causes of thickening, by avoiding oxidation 
™ the or by the selective removal of polymerisable constituents. ‘The 
sees presence of water in the absorbent prejudices the use of the 
ms vacuum recovery process, and increases losses by way of the 
pump outlet, which necessitates auxiliary recovery apparatus. 
ick If rather hygroscopic absorbent is used, the carrying-over of 
ag water can be avoided by arranging for the gas to leave the 
ls Peary at a rather higher temperature than the oil. M. O. 
‘th it Guillet has formulated the happy idea of recovering the spirit 
pepe rom the washing oils by employing the sensible heat of the 
aii gases which emerge from waste-heat boilers on the retort 
were fp “ttings at a fairly low and constant temperature. If such a 
e des method is available, one need not consider the vacuum pro- 
-emove — : 
0 are Unhappily France is at present repeating experimental work 
onaiell already carried out in other countries. 
illation STORAGE. 
r-stag' lhe majority of big undertakings are trying—albeit with 
prudence—tankless gasholders for small storage units. These 
involve precise plating work and mechanical perfection. Con- 
trary to the opinion generally advanced, the foundations of 
—_—— this type of holder, of which the weight is obviously reduced 
s Gas pager seerg but in which the working would be upset 
aalien psy _— deformation, cannot be really drastically cut 
” Weds se Genevilliers they are building the largest gasholder 
ne sug: nie a (250,000 cub.m., or nearly 9,000,000 c.ft.), and they 
emarks ave chosen the classical type with a steel water tank. 
in that STATION METERS. 
ny dis the large size and the cost of wet meters for big hourly 
nent 1 outputs such that the demand is becoming greater for 
an impro.d pattern. For dealing with coke-oven gas par- 
hat the "ularly, she Thomas meter, which registers the quantity of 
Ike-oven electrical nergy necessary to raise the temperature of the 
nd Pro- & 58 @ given number of degrees, finds favour, although theoretic- 
1 of the ally the rise in temperature of the gas does not correspond 
as soon absolutely its volume, whatever its composition. 
ve cities = 
r, and . 26 MAINS AND SERVICES. 
y of 55 — .. Main pipe lines, steel tubes with a protective wrapping 
saday, BW very much used, the joints being solid-welded. As 
of fact, Spy and interior service pipes, the influence of the 
ematlan er 


gas per 
icipate 
will be 
er coke 


vineers is making itself felt by the substitution of 


wr . ; . 
ought iron or galvanized tubes in place of lead. 





‘ SERVICE METERS. 
wal the 1924 Congress of the Société Technique, M. Chamon 
“ papr on the ‘* Sigma ’’ meter, which has bells rising 
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and falling in an oil bath [see ‘‘ JournaL,’”’ Vol. 167, p. 880]. 
The popularity of this new meter is growing as a result of 
the corrosion which now-a-days takes place in wet meters con- 
sequent upon drastic treatment of the crude gas, which in- 
cludes complete removal of the naphthalene and benzole, and 
opens the way for the attacks of cyanogen and sometimes of 
oxygen. Further, the elimination of water and the employ- 
ment of sheet steel in the meter minimize the damage done by 
electrolysis. 
Gas UTILIZATION. 


Progress of gas lighting has not been remarkable, although 
a step forward has been the introduction of the upright bunsen 
tube carrying a superheater and several small inverted mantles. 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6 illustrate a recent development in this type 
of burner. In fig. 5 it will be noticed that the superheater is 
partitioned, an arrangement which allows the diminution of 
public lighting at a certain hour; the complete arrangement 
being outlined in fig. 6. 
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Fig. 4.—‘* F.M.”’ 


Fig. 5.—‘' F.M.C.” 
Burner. 


6urner. 
a, Injector. 8, 
Primary-Air Con- 
trol. c, Venturi. 
d, Diffuser. e, 
Partitioned 
Superheater. 


Fig. 6.—Outside Lamp. 


A, ‘‘ F.M.C."’ Burner. 
B, Reflector. C, Pilot 
Light D, Automatic 
Controller. E, Supply 
Pipe for Reduced Illu- 
mination. 


The increasing use of water gas has led to a modification 
of the injectors and the air ports of lighting burners; and care 
in this regard becomes more necessary as the appliances are 
refined, and when one has to deal with such things as big high- 
pressure lamps. 

More attention is paid now-a-days to the burners of domestic 
and industrial heating apparatus, which are no less susceptible 
than lighting burners to changes in gas quality. 

In this regard the author refers to the controller which he 
and M. Velter developed. The working of this depends upon 
the speed of the flame propagation, and was described in the 
** JouRNAL,”’ Vol. 159, p. 322. 

There are, of course, besides its convenience, other advan- 
tages in using coal gas—among them the facts that combustion 
is easily regulated, and that high-flame temperatures are ob- 
tainable. The speed and reliability of heat operations by gas 
make it in many cases economical in industry in spite of the 
intrinsic cost of the gas heat-unit; and the same thing applies 
to some extent in the kitchen. When one is considering a 
cooking and water heating installation, one must not forget 
that the cook wants both to prepare food and also to heat water 
quickly. For the former a certain amount of efficiency can be 
sacrificed to speed; but in the case of central heating boilers, 
for instance, it is necessary to conserve heat units to the utmost, 
for they are undeniably expensive in themselves. 

One concern of gas engineers must be to encourage and 
guide designers and builders of plant and appliances. There- 
fore we look with favour upon the setting-up of a Technical 
Bureau of Gas Heating. The multiplication and overlapping 
of Councils and Committees is open to general criticism; on 
the contrary, however, when these organizations apply them- 
selves to the fuller development of the industry and its trading, 
and, by interchange of views, smooth-over difficulties with the 
corporations (whose interests in general coincide with those of 
the country, but whose individual views are at times opposed 
to our own, especially when they interfere with our representa- 
tives) we feel that our official bodies cannot but serve the 
interests of the consumer. A cardinal fault of the old public 
utility concessionaries was that they considered that their cus- 
tomers existed for the undertaking’s benefit; but the new 
school of thought in the gas industry realizes that industry and 
trade, even if monopolist, must exist for and through the 
clientéle. And without playing the prophet, it is our belief 
that in the next few years there will be an increase of gas con- 
sumption in France far greater than the 5 p.ct. per annum 
of pre-war days. The demand exists, and it must be met; one 
must even forestall it. 


Bye-PRoDUCTS. 


Certain people have represented that one should no longer 
dispose of tar without having extracted from it all the basic 
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materials for the chemical industry which it contains, and that 
one shculd by no means resort to burning it. At the present 
moment, however, the bottom has fallen out of the. pitch 
market. All the same, in spite of the 1921 crisis, we prefer 
to think that gas coke will not again become a glut on the 
market. Without exaggerating the importance of the present 
fluctuations of the markets for tar and its derivatives, or the 
immediate difficulty of finding an outlet for gas coke,* it is 
well to bear in mind the adverse effect of a bad bye-product 
market upon the price of gas, that essential commodity. And 
therefore some such process of gas-making with a reduced 
coke production as is proposed by Prof. Strache may prove a 





LIMITS OF INFLAMMABILITY, AND THE CONTROL 
OF GAS MIXTURES. | 


By L. Caussk&, 

(From a Paper read at the Meeting of the Société Technique ] 

In his researches on the extinction of flames, the author has, 
he states, frequently had to deal with the higher limit of in- 
flammability. From the practical point of view, he has often 
wondered whether use could. not be made of this by the gas 
engineer in dealing with gas mixtures (for instance water gas 
and coal gas), in the same way as the miner has long made 
use of the inferior limit in dealing with black damp. The 
present paper is a summary of M. Caussé’s observations on 
the subject. 

The maximum and minimum proportions of a combustible 
gas in a gas-air mixture which are compatible with flame pro- 
pagation, and which constitute the upper and lower limits of 
inflammability, are characteristic of the gas itself, whether it 
be a simple gas or a mixture. There is also a mathematical 
relation between the composition of a gas mixture in admixture 
with air and the limit of inflammability of each of the con- 
stituent gases. It is as follows: 


n ny Ny 
(1) = =~, ee + os. 
Ni Na Np 
where m2 . « Mp are the proportions of the various gases 
caivtee Gp in the mixture, and N,; Ne . Np the re- 


spective upper or lower limits of inflammability of the indi- 
vidual gases when mixed separately with air. Le Chatelier, 
Bone, Wheeler, Conrad, Carpenter, and Fyman have ail 
testified in some measure to this. 
Limiting the formula to a mixture of only two gases G and G’ 
= n ni 
pads oie ha 
then, if m is the proportion of the composite gas M in mixture 
with air at the inflammability limit, and if the mixture: M 
contains x of the gas G and (1—x) of the gas G', we have 


1, 


= me , m(i— # 

(3) N si adh Nt ) = | 
; Mee : N (m — N?) 
whence (4) ¥ = m(N — Ni) 


From this formula can be calculated, given m, N, and N’, 
the composition of the mixture of the two combustible gases, 
and it applies equally to upper or lower limits. 

In considering the case of a gas mixture containing coal gas 
and water gas, the limits of inflammability are as follows: 


{Coalgas . . . . 25 to 30 p.ct. 


Upper (Water gas. . . 70 to 75. p.ct. 
=. (@oab@as-«. », « « <@teaddipiet. 
Lower (Water gas. . . . 12 to 15 p.ct. 


If, therefore, it is required to determine the proportion of these 
two gases to form a mixed gas, it is best to deal with the 
upper limit of inflammability. There is a much greater differ- 
ence between the upper limits than the lower, and consequently 
the addition of the same quantity of water gas will have a 
much greater net effect on the upper limit of the mixture than 
on the lower. 

The present paper, being concerned principally with the con- 
trol of water gas in gas mixtures, is confined to a description 
of two methods of determining the upper limits of inflamma- 
bility. 

The first method described on the principle of direct 
measurement which enabled Mallard and Le Chatelier to study 
the lower limits of inflammability, but with slight modifica- 
tions with a view to ascertaining the upper limits. 

It consists, generally speaking, in inverting, in a basin of 
water, a graduated tube filled with water. Varying and 
accurately measured quantities of gas and air are then intro- 
duced into the tube. The graduations correspond to percen- 
tages of the total gas-air mixture contained in the tube when 
the water level is down to a fixed mark on the tube (100), 
which is a short distance above the water level in the basin. 
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worthy substitute for methods which for commercia! succeg 
are widely dependent upon external affairs. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to repeat words of grea 
encouragement which have been heard many times in ¢f; 
Régions Libérées: Electricity has already been re-establish). 
but what we miss most is ‘ le gaz.”’ é 

* According to M. Ch. Berthelot, gas coke sells at not more than 129 ¢ 
per metric ton and only finds a market in Switzerland and Italy, wherex 
metallurgical coke readily fetches 142.50 fr. The ratio of the average gel, 
ing price of coke to the cost price of coal is not greater than uiity in the 
gas industry, whereas it is maintained at about 1°2 in the coking industry. 


These figures have, however, been challenged. by the ‘‘ Journal des Usines 
a Gaz,” i 













































The small quantity of water remaining in the tube enables q 
intimate mixture to be made by closing the tube and shakin; 
The open end is furnished with a.cap which has in it a ven 
small aperture (4 mm. in the case of illuminating gas). Wher 
the mixture is made, the tube is held vertically, open end w). 
wards, and,a small flame is brought near to the apertur 
Observation, which is greatly assisted by the smallness of tf 
aperture, is made as to whether or not there is flame transmis. 
sion into the interior of the tube. In this way two success 
readings N and N+1, are obtained in which, with N+1, there js 
no flame transmission, while there is with N. N 
upper limit of inflammability of the gas under test. 

The method is simple, but is apt to introduce errors du 
the difficulty in maintaining the exact vertical position of {/ 
tube during the test, and to the intimate contact of the gas 
with water, which is apt to dissolve out certain coiistituents, 
and thus give false readings. 

To eliminate these troubles, the author has devised a modif- 
cation of the method which, while requiring a slightly moi 
complicated apparatus, leads more directly, and with gr 
accuracy, to the desired result. 

The principle of the method is described by reference to th 


is thus th 
































diagram. Imagine a container C, with an inlet A and 
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Caussé’s Apparatus for Determining Limits of Inflammability by Means 
of Air Current. 


outlet at B, which is filled with a combustible gas or gas Bl 
ture. Pure air is forced in at A, which causes an evacuation 
B, first of gas alone, and then of gas mixed with air. The ¢ 


in C will become gradually diluted with air, until at some per” 
the upper limit of inflammability will be reached. Now, ther 
exists a simple mathematical law which, at any given momen, 
expresses the relation between the composition of the mixtur 


in C and the total volume of air a which has been passed 
since the beginning of the experiment. 
Consider the apparatus in action at a given m 
proportion of gas contained in the volume V ol j 
C being g. During an infinitely short period of time dt, & 
| volume of air da enters C, and an equal volume of ga" 
mixture, da, containing a proportion g of gas, is orced out 
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c. This will give rise to the elimination of a volume of gas 
equal to g. da. The position will then be 


(5) gtdg=g- o 
a 
whence da=-V\ : 
2 g initial 
¢ =. ¥V leg. 
asian 8 g final 


(7) -g final = g initial, ¢ —_ 
since initially we had the pure gas 
g initial = 1 


whence (8) g finalor N =e 


a 

v 
To find, therefore, the upper or lower limit of inflammability, 
i: is sufficient to measure a volume of air a, and to know the 
volume V of a container. As with the method previously 
described, there are two volumes in question, but there is no 
need for the series of tests. 

The working of the test is described in detail by reference to 
the diagram. The container C is in the form of a vertical 
cvlinder which has four separate orifices—the air inlet A, con- 
trolled by a cock R; a gas inlet G controlled by R’; a burner 
outlet B; and an evacuation outlet S, through which the 
cylinder can be completely cleared, by means of the upward 
motion of the piston P. Air is drawn from the graduated 
burette E, which is immersed in a water-filled glass evlinder 
F, and connected by a flexible tube to the inlet A. It is held by 
a horizontal clamp H, which rests in the mouth of the cylinder. 

The method of working is then as follows. The burette E 
is filled with air, and the cylinder F with water. The tap R 
is left full open, while the water is allowed to find, its own 
level in the burette and the cylinder; water being then added 
to or withdrawn from the latter until the level is at the top 
graduation of the burette. The burette is then withdrawn from 
the cylinder until it is quite empty of water, the tap R closed, 
and the burette re-submerged to its former level. The water 
level in it will, in these circumstances, rise somewhat, due to 
compression of the air, but note must be made that the level 
is stable, implying that there is no leak anywhere in the ap- 
paratus. The cylinder C is then filled with gas. If the experi- 
ment is following on another, the*’cylinder is first cleared by 
means of the piston, and then, when the latter is at the top, 
the outlet cock is closed, the gascock R! opened, and the piston 
drawn slowly to the bottom. The cylinder is then full of gas, 
and the gas cock can be shut again. 

The air-gas mixture is made by opening the air cock R. 
This should be neither too wide, in which case the air rises too 
quickly in the burette, and the adjustment of the level is in- 
accurate, nor too little, in which case the mixture in the cylin- 
der becomes insufficiently homogeneous. When the level of the 
air in the burette has risen to the assumed limit of inflam- 
mability, the cock R is closed, and the combustion test made 
as before. If the result is negative, the flame at B is ex- 
tinguished, and the level of water in the burette is raised a 
division at a time until a positive result is obtained. Cor- 
rection is then made for the air compression by raising the 
burette in the cylinder until the water level is common to each. 
The burette reading then gives the total volume of air a which 
has circulated in the cylinder C from the beginning of the 
experiment. A table calculated with the help of formula (8) 
gives the limit of inflammability N. 

The paper proceeds to examine in some detail the accuracy 
of the instruments, and to what extent mixtures can be con- 
trolled by them. With the Le Chatelier method, if the burette 
is of ordinary dimensions, the result cannot be guaranteed to 
Within one unit. With the other method described, more 
accurate results can be relied upon. 

In conclusion, the author points out that obviously gas 
mixing can be controlled by means of its calorific value, or the 
mixture made according to three calorific values—those of the 
mixture, of the coal gas, and of the water gas. Suppose these 
tobe P,, P., and P, respectively, then, if x is the proportion of 
Water gas, we have 


: *P;+ (1 — x) Pa = Pi 
from which 
10) = Po — Py 
Po a Ps 


This method 


st is not recommended from the point of view of 
precisi 


But a calorimeter is always available, and, in any 
fase, the calorific value of the mixed gas will have to be 
known, Tt may, therefore, recommend itself to some, but the 
author is convinced that the newer method of controlling mix- 


“ures, based on limits of inflammability, will be of -interest. 
(en 





_ Midlands Salesmen’s Circle.—On Aug. 19, the Circle will 
a the Windsor Street Meter Repair and Testing Shops 
h the Birmingham Gas Department. The Gas Committee 
‘ve arranged for tea at the conclusion of the meeting. 








INSTITUTION COMMITTEES FOR 1925-26. 











Mr. Walter T. Dunn has forwarded to us the following list 
of the Committees of the Institution of Gas Engineers for the 
year 1925-26, as constituted by the Council. 


























CALORIMFTERS COMMITTEE. 
W. W. Atley, Stockton-on-Tees. H. D. Madden, Cardiff. 



























































C. F. Botley, Hastings. P. G. Moon, Bournemouth, 
J. Ferguson Bell, Derby. J. D. Smith, Belfast. 
A. E. Broadberry, Buckhurst Samuel Tagg, Preston, 

Hill. W. E. Price, West Chobham. 
Thomas Hardie, London. John Wilkinson, Nottingham. 
P. N. Langford, Coventry, 





EpucaTion Apvisory COMMITTEE, 
Representing the Institution, 
(a) George Airth, Dundalk. 
(b) James Bridge, Elland. 
(c) James Campbell, Dunfermline. 





(c) Thomas Gray, 
gow. 
Walter Hole, Torquay 


D.Sc., Glas- 





















































(d)J. H. Canning, Newport (Organizing Secretary). 
(Mon.). (b) W. J. Pickering, Birming- 
F. W. Goodenough, London ham. 
(Chairman). (a) James D. Smith, Belfast. 
Samuel Glover, St. Helens, Samuel Tagg, Preston. 
John Terrace, London, 














(a) Irish Association of Gas Managers. 
(b) Junior Gas Association. 
(c) North British Association of Gas Managers. 
(d) Wales and Monmouthshire District Institution of Gas Engineers 
and Managers. 
Representing the Board of Education for England and 
A. Abbott, M.A., London. Dr. A. Morley, Purley. 
C. H. Creasy, Marple. Dr. Jamieson Walker, 
W. Gannon, M.A., Birmingham. den. 
Representing the Scottish Education Department. 
John T. Ewen, Glasgow. 
Representing the Ministry of Education of Northern Ireland. 
H. Garrett, Ph.D., Belfast. 
Representing the Department of Education, Technical Instruction 
Branch of the Irish Free State. 
John Ingram, B.E., Dublin. 
Committee of Advice for Scottish Students. 


Thomas Gray, D.Sc., Glasgow. 
































Wales. 

















Harpen- 













































































James Bell, Dumbarton. 











James Campbell, Dunfermline. Walter Hole, Torquay. 
J. T. Ewen, Glasgow. Principal Laurie, Edinburgh. 
David Fulton, Helensburgh John Wilson, Motherwell. 








(Hon. Secretary). 
Committee of Advice for Welsh Students. 
3. J. Bell, Cardiff. John Mogford, Llamshen. 
J. H. Canning, Newport (Mon.). O. Thomas, Pentre 
Walter Hole, Torquay. (Hon. Secretary). 
W. H. Johns, Swansea. H. W. Webb, Cardiff. 
H. D. Madden, Cardiff. 
Board of Examiners. 
Gas Engineering. 









































Gas Supply. 


























H. D. Madden, Cardiff S. B. Chandler, Tottenham. 
(Chairman of Board). George Keillor, Greenock. 

W. J. Smith, B.Sc., Bolton. Stephen Lacey, B.Sc., London. 

J. S. Thorman, London. R. G. Roxburgh, Newcastle-on- 








Tyne. 
City and Guilds of London Institute Examiners. 
Gas-Works 











Practice. Gas Supply Practice. 























John Terrace. John P. Leather. 
Gasfitting. 
W. L. Westbrook. 
Corbet Woodall Scholarship Advisory Committee. 











The President, C. F. Botley, Hastings. 
The Hon, Secretary, W. E. Price, West Chobham. 
John Bond, Southport. Walter Dunn, London. 
C. Carpenter, D.Sc., London. Henry Woodall, jun., London. 


EMERGENCY AND MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 
(President, Vice-Presidents, Hon. Councillors, and Hon. 
J. Ferguson Bell, Derby. Samuel Tagg, Preston. 
Charles F. Botley, Hastings. John Wilkinson, Nottingham, 
H. D. Madden, Cardiff. W. E. Price, ‘West Chobhar. 
James D. Smith, Belfast. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

J. Ferguson Bell, Derby. F, 
Charles F. Botley, Hastings 
W. H. Bennett, Redhill. 
John M. Campbell, Margate 
W. E. Caton, Oxford, 
L. J. Langford, Tunbridge Wells. 
H. D. Madden, Cardiff. 
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H. Robinson, Harrogate. 
C. S. Shapley, Leeds. 
James D. Smith, Belfast. 
Samuel Tagg, Preston. 
John Terrace, London. 
John Wilkinson, Nottingham. 
W. E. Price, West Chobham 






















































































Gas Heattnc, LIGHTING, AND VENTILATION COMMITTER. 
Institution, Leeds University. 
John Bond. John W. Cobb, B.Sc. 
Thomas Glover. J. B. Cohen, D.Sc. 








Thomas Hardie. 
Hubert Pooley. 
Samuel Tagg. 

Charles Wood. 


C. S. Shapley (co-opted). 
Arthur Smithells, D.Sc. 
G. R. Thompson. 
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Woodall-Duckham Retorts for Liverpool. 

The Liverpool Gas Company have placed an order with th: 
Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort and Oven Constructior 
Company, Ltd., for an extension of the Woodall-Duckham 
vertical retort installation at their Athol Street Works. The 
extension will comprise five settings capable of carbonizing 
118 tons of coal per twenty-four hours, and is to be ready for 
gas making by the winter of 1926. The existing installation, of 
which the new plant will be a duplication, was erected in 1923, 
and was put .to work at the beginning of January, 1924. The 
two installations will be placed in an existing’ retort house 
extended for the purpose ; the vertical retorts entirely 1 placing 
inclined retorts, ° 





“The Jolly Tar.” 

A visit was made recently to ‘‘ The Jolly Tar,’’ the exhibit 
of the British Road Tar Exhibit Committee, in the Palace of 
Industry, Wembley, by. the members of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers. Included in the party was th 
President (Dr. C. L. Reese), who was accompanied by Mr. 
W. J. U. Woolcock (President of the Society of Chemicéal In- 
dustry), Sir A. Gibb, Dr. Lessing, and many others. Much in- 
terest was evinced in the exhibit, which “provides a concise 
presentation of what can be done when a_ suitable tar is 
used and the tarred macadam properly made and laid, at the 
same time demonstrating a perfect example of a non-skid sur- 
face which results from approved practice in the construction 
of tar-macadam roads. The scientific side of the exhibit has 
not been neglected; the various apparatus used in the testing 
of tars for road-construction work being much in evidence. 
The collaboration of the scientific and practical considerations 
is to be commended, and illustrates the right lines on whieh 
to proceed for successful results. A short résumé was given by 
Mr. W. E. Cone of the merits of tar macadam for road-con- 
struction purposes. This was much appreciated by the con- 
pany present. Comment was freely made on the excellence of 
the exhibit and the good work that was being done. 


nuttin 
—_ 


Accident Prevention.—The National Employers’ Mutual 
General Insurance Association, Ltd., of Nos. 1 and 2, George 
Street, Mansion House, E.C. 4, have published a booklet er- 
titled ‘* Accident Prevention for the Employer.’’ In this it is 
pointed out that accidents mean the loss of skilled and experi- 
enced workmen, the expenditure of time and money in training 
fresh men, the cost of compensation, and disorganization. 1 
quote a sentence from the booklet, ‘‘ systematized accident pre 
vention is the heart of welfare work in the factory.”’ This 
service is provided free by the Association. 

Casale Nitrogen Fixation Process. Recording the fact that 
the Badische Anilin und Sodafabrik are again seeking to ¢%- 
tend their enormous business on the manufacturing side )) 
securing the rights over 500,000 hydraulic horse-power in Not- 
way for the fixation of nitrogen, the ‘ Engineer ’’ says that 
elsewhere processes are being extensively investigated an 
worked upon. In Italy two developments of the Haber an- 
monia process have recently been brought to a forward stage: 
One of them, the Casale process, is about to be ipplied in 
France in a number of factories to be erected in the Lower Alps. 
These will have a daily output of 150 tons, and ar expected 
to begin operating this year. In addition, the same process 
is to be used at a factory to be erected for the French Wa! 
Office, which will have a daily output of 120 tons, and will b 
completed next year. The Casale process is also being used, 
or is about to be used, in Belgium, Holland, Spain, Switzer 
land, Norway, and Germany. The second Italian system— 
the Fauser—is at present in use only in one small experimental 
station; but a 30-ton per day factory is being erected in the 
Italian Tyrol for operation this year, and a 1o-ton factory 
being established in Sardinia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible jor opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





Tar v. Bitumen for Roads. 
There is not much in 

5 which calls for an answer. 
mind whether he is really disinterested ; 
as Seteae n propag: oihF is so prevalent, from igh e ces downwards, 
that one suspects it everywhere, i 
are not bay much sillier than some which one has seen in official 


letter in your issue for 


to take his Ictters in detail, 
the role m should be approached on price and lasting quality of 
[ ha ive e told him, and he does not deny, 


that of July 16 states that 


that tar construction 
have told him also, and 
he ag not deny, though he que stions my honesty in making the 
that tar- constructed roads are better than bitumen-con- 


If his interest in the whole 
West of England to the y 
e preference for tar of some of the foremost county surveyors 
of f the b cemennys but these gentlemen do not as a rule write letters 
I think also that he will find the roads improving as 
he comes into this neighbourhood. 
| am not betting on any roads made by such rural councils as 
and as concerns his mention of Brooklands, I frankly 
lid not know that any of my money, i 
was spent there. 
now heard of concrete roads, 


matter is worth a journey from the 


subscribed either 
Though I am glad that he has 
I thought that the matters under dis- 
values of bitumen and tar. 


close by merely quoting without comment one sentence from each 


‘*| am aware of at least one instance in which a road autho- 
to bitumen simply through the excessive 
gas company, who have 
lost a good customer. 


rity has changed over 
“_ - irged for crude tar by the local ; 
> by their short-sighted policy, 

“Crude tar zs used for making roads by those who might 
very care be expected to know better, to adopt his phrase. 


roads with crude tar purchased from a 


The Midland Distillers, Ltd. 





* Roads and Road Construction ”’ 


t that no mention was made of the use of coal tar for road pur- 
of the enormous improvement in the surface of roads conse- 

its being used for this purpose. 

i connected with bitumen. 

i to this article bitumen, 





he occasion to give a little ‘ 
point that whereas Nature made the 
which caused the damage to the roads, she (Nature) also 


the remedy (bitumen), which is a residue from the 


i 1 by a disinterested party—a county surveyor, 
Coal tar is produced in this country, 
ork to a number of our own people. 
, is an imported article, and its use in this country involves 
ig of large sums of money abroad. 
xroduced materials, 


and the production and refin- 


This money, if spent 
would help to solve the unemployment 
te apart from the fact that coal tar makes roads equally 
: with bitumen, and at a lower 


pro-bitumen party have 
> suggest that it would be only fair if the ‘* B.B.C.” 
i tar distillers or 





The Coal Owaers’ Share. 


idea is being put about that by means of the 
: coal-mining industry 
This idea is quite unfounded. 


true that, if the proceeds of as industry rem: ined con- 





r (say) September are calcul: ated = the heen. of 'M: 1v, 
} price of coal shows a decided tendency 
uite probable that the ogee of the industry for the 
out of which the 
vy ) and the —— if any, must. se paid, will be insuffi. 
the owners will not receive 
quite possible under the owners’ 
* be tween the ascertainment of wages and 
f the wages thus ascertained, for collicries to continue 
i loss as long as the price of coal continues to fall. 








The following example may make the position clear. Reduce the 
calculation to that relating to one single ton of coal and assume: 


s 4, 
District proceeds, average perton. . . . . . 18 6 
Costs other than wages, average perton. . . . 5 2 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


87 pct. towages . . 1+ 1 © © 6 8 lt le OG 
eS a ae ee a 

13 4 
Of that 1s. od., 6d. would be handed back in aid of the subvention, 
increasing the wage fund to 12s. 1d. 

But the above is a calculation only. The wages thus ascertained 
will fall to be borne by the owners in a later month. Suppose that 
in this later month the average district proceeds of the ton of coal 
(owing to a general fall in prices) are only: 





s. d. 


fo) 


5 
Costs other than wages . . . . =. + +s © § 2 
Net surplus for payment of wages and races pre- 
viously ascertained ... . ste 6? aD 4 


But the owners, not the Government, have to pay 12s, 1d. in 
wages. The Government merely makes up the difference between 
12s. 1d. and whatever would have been the minimum under the 
1924 Agreement. In such a case not only are the owners not guar- 
anteed 1s. 3d. a ton; they are actually involved in a loss of 1s. gd. 

PHILIP GEE 
(For and on behalf of the 
Mining Association of Great Britain). 
King Street, W.C.2, 
Aug. 7, 1925. 


<i 
—_—— 


Moisture in Coke. 

Sir,—In the ** JouRNAL’’ for July 29, 1925, p. 270, there is a 

short article ‘*‘ Moisture in Coke and —— Perhaps it will 

be of interest to you to learn that the Horsens Gas-Works, since 

the spring of 1923, has been selling gas coke with a guarantee of 

7ooo effective calories per kg. Enclosed are some 
advertisements demonstrating this. 





typici al newspaper 


GASVA-RKSKOKS 


LANDETS FINESTE PRODUKT 


=7000 nvytTrTice KALORIER = 


Horsens Gasverk. Sgren Andersen. 
TELEFON 43. TELEFON 1400. 





A Sample Advertisement. 


During the time named, we have had no difficulty in keeping to 
this standard, and there has not been a single complaint from our 
customers. Our procedure is to use the very best coals (for instance, 
Durham) with a low percentage of ash—not exceeding 9 p.ct. The 
coke after quenching contains o p.ct. of water; and the 
is kept under roof. 

The annual output of our works amounts to 3,519,670 cub. m. of 
gas and 5400 tons of coke (1923-24). 

Gas-Works, Horsens, Denmark, J. Qvist, Manager. 

Aug. 3, 1925. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas Turbine.—No. 232,932. 


KOHLER, C., of Ziirich. 


stored coke 








No. 7591; March 20, 1925. 
Convention date: April 26, 1924. 


This invention relates to a gas-turbine having one or more disc- 
shaped rotor wheels, the blades of which consist of a heat-resisting 
material. 

The patentee points out that hitherto methods suggested to pre- 
vent erosion have resulted in a considerable reduction of the efficiency 
of the gas turbine, so that it could not compete with the steam tur- 
bine; and the object of the present invention is to provide a gas 
turbine which will withstand the highest temperature. To this end 
a heat-insulating layer is provided between each uncooled blade of 
the various rotor blade rims and the disc-shaped bodies which carry 
the blade rims and which are externally cooled on both sides. In 
this manner transmission of heat from the rotor blades to the disc 
body which carries them and to the shaft (which transmission lowers 
the efficiency and endangers the safety of working) is prevented to 
a large degree, 

A further characteristic is that the circumferential parts of cooled 
division diaphragms, which are opposite to the blade rims of adjacent 
rotor wheels, are lined with a material that is a bad conductor of 
heat. The blades themselves, of course, consist of a heat-resisting 
material. 
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Burners for Frying Ranvges.—No. 236,631. 
WILKINSON, A. E., of Acme Engineering Co., Ltd., Leeds. 
No. 8835; April 8, 1924. 

No, 184; Jan. 3, 1925. 

This invention reters particularly to stoves or ranges for fish or 
potato frying; and its object is to provide a burner which will in- 
sure the even distribution of heat over the bottom of the pan. 

Various designs and constructions of burner are described in de- 
tail with eighteen drawings. The claims describe the burner as 
comprising a grid formed of two or more main tubes carrying trans- 
verse tubes. The transverse tubes of one main tube intermesh with 
those of the adjacent tube or tubes, and each main tube has its own 
air supply means and is connected with a common gas supply pipe 
which carries a single pivoted pilot tube arranged to pass within a 
firebrick-lined combustion chamber in which the burner is placed 
for evenly distributing the heat. 

The main tubes are constructed from sections or castings provided 
with closure devices where necessary and with junction aperatures 
for transverse burner tubes; and the interior passages of the main 
tube sections may taper or vary in cross section. 





Coin-Freed Met rs.—No 236,707. 

STAPLES, C. W., of Clapham Common, S.W.11, Cox, W., of 
Wandsworth, S.W. 18, and GLover, G., & Co., LTp., of 
Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

No. 13,062; May 28, 1924 
This invention relates to improvements in coin-freed gas meters 
of the kind comprising a rotary spindle having a flange thereon mov- 

ing in contact with a pivoted lever connected to the gas valve. 

According to this invention, a valve of the stop-valve type is pro- 
vided, its spindle being supported and guided in a stuffing box in a 
removable cap closing the valve chamber. The valve operating 
lever is carried on a bracket attached to the casing of the coin re- 
ceiver, preferably the pivotal support of the lever is adjustable in 
this bracket, and the connection between the lever and the valve 
spindle is: of the pin-and-slot type. 

















| 

















Prepayment Meter Design.—George Glover & Co.. Ltd. 


We reproduce a plan which shows the features of the invention. 
It will be seen that near the end of the coin-actuated spindle a cir- 
cular flange is provided to actuate the lever controlling the gas 
valve, and a bracket carried on the coin mechanism casing has a 
hole in which the end of the spindle is supported against lateral 
thrust when the flange is at a part of its path where it effects a 
corresponding movement of the controlling lever. 

The part of the controlling lever acted upon by the circular flange 
to open or close the gas valve is arranged to move in a plane passing 
through the axis of the axially movable spindle, so that the thrust 
exerted by the flange on the lever is substantially radial, and the 
part of the lever, movement of which is obstructed by the periphery 
of the flange to prevent the closing of .the gas valve, is off-set to 
move in another plane so that the lever can be brought close to 
the spindle in order to economize space. The parts of the lever 
acted upon by the faces of the flange are made of a substantial 
thickness to minimize abrasion.. The pivotal support of the control- 
ling lever can conveniently be provided by a pin or stud adjustably 
secured in a slot in its supporting bracket; and a pin-and-slot con- 
nection is provided between the lever and the valve stem, so that 
the lever can be readily adjusted into its working position, and accu- 
racy of spacing between the valve chamber and the coin mechanism 
casing is not essential. 

This arrangement allows access to be had to the valve, which can 
be removed from its chamber by disconnecting the controlling lever 
from the valve spindle and unscrewing the cap of the valve cham- 
ber, which can then be removed carrying the valve with it. The 
valve is preferably connected to the valve stem by a rocking joint. 


Total Gasification of Coal.—No. 236,780. 
FAIRBROTHER, H., of Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
[.\ communication from JACKSON RESEARCH CORPORATION, 
of New York. ] 
No. 24,2313; Oct. 13, 1924. 

The process for the total gasification of coal according to this in- 
vention consists in introducing the coal into the upper end of a ver- 
tical retort, heating the upper part of the retort to a temperature 
sufficient to drive off volatiles but not to heat the upper portion of 
the charge to incandescence, heating the lower part of the retort to 
«temperature sufficient-to bring the lower portion of the charge to 
ineandescence, withdrawing gas from the lower end of the retort, 
and returning a portion of it to the upper end of the retort, and 
forcing it downwards through the charge. Any considerable vapours 
withdrawn from the lower end of the retort may be condensed. 

The process is advantageously carried out at temperatures of about 


800° C. at the upper part of the retort and about 1600° C. at the 
lower part. Gas or vapour from a separate source may be added 
to the portion of gas returned to the top of the retort. 
The patentee includes an illustrated description of suitable plant 
for carrying out the invention; but such is not intended to limit 
the broadest application on the above lines. 
It is pointed out that the current of gas passing downward through 
the charge in the retort distributes the heat evenly and carries away 
volatiles as they are driven off by the heat, thus preventing the swell. 
ing of the coal which would otherwise take place, and also making it 
possible to use high-volatile coal such as cannel coal, which by reason 
of its tendency to swell on being heated cannot normally be used 
for gas making. If found necessary, in order to provide the oxyge 
required for combination with all the carbon of the coke, water or 
steam may be added to the current of gas forced into the upper end 
of the retort. 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’? for Aug. 6.] 
Nos. 18,996-19,585. 

EpsTEIN, L.—*‘ Gas pressure regulator.’’ No, 19,209. 
GEORGE, W. J.—‘‘ Gas fires.’’ No. 19,218. 
Hit, F. $.—‘‘ Gas taps of pendants, brackets, &c.”? No. 19,213 
Hitson, A.—* Pressure regulator for gas, &c.’? No. 19,441. 
HuMPHREYs & GLASGOW, LTp.—* Purifying gases.”? No. 19,468 
ILLINGWORTH CARBONIZATION COMPANY, LTD., and ILLING- 
worTH, S. R.—‘* Apparatus for manufacture of carboniz uel.” 
No. 19,384. 

Marris, R. G., and MARRIS’s, LTp.—See George, W. J. \ 
19,218. 

PALKON, M.—‘* Means for detecting, &c., hydrocarbon 
No. 19,026. 

RITCHIE, LTp., J. & R., and R1iTcHiE, R. J. H.—‘* Pipe joints.” 
No. 19,166. 

Townson, T. R., and Townson & Coxson.—See Hill, F. $ 
No. 19,213. 

WALLER & Son, LTD., G.—See Hilson, A. No. 19,441. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 








Blackpool Improvement, Mansfield Corporation, Oldham Corpora- 
tion, and Uckfield Gas and Electricity Bills: Returned from th 
Commons, agreed to, with amendments, which were considered and 
approved. 

Barrow-in-Furness Corporation, Burnley Corporation, and Stock- 
ton-on-Tees Corporation Bills. Returned from the Commons, with 
the amendments agreed to. 

Walsall Corporation Bill: Reported, with amendments; read th 
third time, passed, and returned to the Commons. 

Special Orders. 

The Great Yarmouth, Devizes, Great Driffield, and the Langley 
Mill and Heanor Gas Orders were approved on the 5th inst. Th 
Special Orders Committee reported that no petition had been pre- 
sented against the Brentwood and the Southampton Gas Orders; and 
they were approved. 

Scientific and Industrial Research. 

The report of the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research for the year 1924-25 was presented on Wednes- 
day of last week. 


_ 


’ HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Progress of Bills. 

Barrow-in-Furness Corporation and the Walsall Corporation Bills: 
Lords’ amendments considered and agreed to. u 

Blackpool Improvement and the Uckfield Gas and Electricity Bills 
Read the third time, and passed, with amendments. 

Bexhill Corporation Bill: Further consideration of this Bill, @ 
amended, has been deferred till Nov. 16. 

Bills Royal Assented. 

Previous to the rising of Parliament last Friday until Monday, 
Nov. 16, the Speaker reported the Royal Assent to the following 
measures : 





Barrow-in-Furness Corporation Act. 

Blackpool Corporation Act. 

Burnley Corporation Act. 

Hoylake and West Kirby Urban District Council Act. 

Mansfield Corporation Act. 

Oldham Corporation Act. 

Stockton-on-Tees Corporation Act. 

Uckfield Gas and Electricity Act. 

Walsall Corporation Act. 

Scientific Research. 

Included in Class IV. of the Estimates for Civil Services greed "= 
in’ the House of Commons last week is an amount of £108,157 !¥! 
scientific investigation, and £230,263 for the Department of Se! nti 
and Industrial Research, 

Gas Regulation Act. 
On the motion of Sir Burton Chadwick, it was resolve to ef 
- e Tr? ) 
prove of the drafts of Special Orders proposed by th Board ¢ 





‘tas > ‘. $ a. ra- 
lrade under section 10, on the applications of the Devizes Corpe 
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sion, Great Driffield Urban District Council, and the Langley Mill 
ad Heanor Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd., Brentwood Gas 
C mpany, and the Southampton Gaslight and Coke Company. 






Great Yarmouth Special Gas Order. 


Qn the motion, last Wednesday, that the draft of the Great Yar- 
south Gas Company’s Special Order be approved, 
“Mr. NEVILLE said he had been asked by constituents of his living 
Caister to Oppose two sections of this otherwise quite harmless 
Order. These sections referred to a site for gas-works. The place 
yas an incipient health resort ; and it was proposed to erect a holder 
ear a school. He asked that the village should be saved from 
having a gashoider in close proximity to schools or houses, and 
ye moved to omit the sections referred to. 
Sir BURTON CHapwick (Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade) said that the gasholder was required for the purpose of 
afording a supply of gas at a proper pressure in Caister and the out- 
ying parts of the new area of supply of the Gas Company. Notices 
e application were duly given, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Gas Regulation Act; and out of 122 persons on whom notice 
was served, only seven objected. No objections were lodged by the 
Local Authority, by any person responsible for the development of 
ing land, or by the management of the school near the new 

































site. 

At first Sir Burton Chadwick declined to accept the amendment ; 
ut on several members appealing to him, he moved the adjourn- 
nent of the debate, and this was agreed to. 


Bye-Products Companies and Coal Prices. 
Last week Mr. Brecxrtr asked the Secretary for Mines whether 
e was prepared to take steps to ascertain the price at which coal 
is supplied to companies dealing with bye-products; and what 
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- cesses for the extraction of oil from coal. 






effect this had upon the amount of profits available for distribution 
in wages. 

Captain Hackinec replied that the matter was one for arrangement 
between the parties concerned, and was dealt with-in the manner 
already explained. In-the event of dispute the point was referred 
to an independent person, and intervention by the Government was 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Beckett: Is the hon. and gallant gentleman aware that many 
of these bye-product companies have the same directorate as_ the 
colliery companies, and that the price at which they supply coal 
from one company to another has a very bad effect upon the men’s 
wages? 

Captain Hackinc: No, I do not think that is quite accurate, 
because it is provided that a fair market price, based on the home 
market values, should be charged. 

Oil Extraction. 

Sir W. pe Frece asked the Secretary for Mines what action the 

Goyernment had taken or were taking towards promoting the pro- 


Colonel Lant-Fox said there was nothing to add to the state- 
ments which had previously been made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. 

Metallurgical Coke Supplies. 

Mr. Harvir asked whether, owing to the scarcity of coke, blast 
furnaces at Moss Bay had been closed down; and whether the 
number of coke ovens not working in Great Britain could 
given. 

Colonel Lane-Fox replied that he could not say the number of 
idle coke ovens at the present time, but he did not think there 
was any general scarcity of metallurgical coke. The shortage in 
Cumberland appeared to be due to local disputes at the coal mines. 


be 











MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


STOCKPORT GAS-WORKS REPORT. 














In his report for the financial year to March 31 last, Mr. S. 
Meunier, Engineer and Manager of the County Borough of Stock- 
port Gas Department, says that, though the results of the working 
nay not appear to be quite as satisfactory as those for the previous 
twelve months, yet, in comparison with those of many undertakings 
throughout the country, they come out to decided advantage. The 
revenue from gas is down by £516,862, due to another reduction 
in the price and additional discounts based on household consump- 
tion. The revenue account gross profit is £48,066, as against 
409,175 a year ago; and after payment of interest and sinking 
fund charges (amounting to £32,594), it has been thought advisable 
to make an additional contribution to the retort repairs account, 
‘ovision for income-tax, and to pay for certain land. The balance 
{ £5015 has been put to the general reserve fund. The number 
ot consumers has increased by 889 during the year—and this in 
e of the removal of meters from. various houses which have been 

treating gas as a stand-by. 
The prospects for 1925-26 are, in Mr. Meunier’s opinion, not too 
tassuring. The price of coal is not as high as during 1924-25; 
the tar market continues poor and erratic, and the number of 
yithetic ammonia plants now being installed in various parts of 
‘te Continent and England is likely to make the results from sul- 
fate of ammonia very uncertain, and prices may therefore rule even 
‘er than now. Good progress has been made with the new vertical 
and it is anticipated that a portion of them will be ready 


* work during September, and the whole brought into use during 
“coming winter. 
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NEWCASTLE (STAFFS.) GAS DEPARTMENT. 
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annual statement of accounts of the Newcastle gas undertak- 
was presented at a meeting of the Town Council on July 29. 
accounts showed that the gross profit for the year amounted 
; * compared With £9287 in the previous year—a decrease of 
V 4150. he sales of gas showed a decrease of £1747 (£18,804, 

th 420,551), and the sales of residuals a decrease of 
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7416, compared with £8422). Hire of stoves, &c., showed 






























increase, which reduced the net decrease in income to £2716. 

te Expend ture was ‘£1443 greater than in the previous year. The 

y sy for the year was £40, compared with £3967 in the pre- 

the eet of the Gas Manager (Mr. F. L. Wimhurst) stated that 

one OF Coal was £752 more than in the previous year, and 277 
s wg had been carbonized. The average price of gas was 
é. 4d. 1000 ¢.ft., compared with 4s. 3°6d. in the previous 
: and the difference of 5°76d. between the 1925 and 1924 prices, 
a. : ve produced an additional income of £2184, had 
_o 9% the 





ne consumers. Residual profits amounted to £7417, 
in 1924—a decrease of £1006. 





£8423 













; H is (Chairman of the Gas Committee), in moving the 
i, reports, said that in view of the fact that the year 
aie i ult one, the financial result must be considered satis 
Whe of they terest the people of the town to know that the 





ommittee’s contracts for coal had been placed locally. 


N€ reports 
ey ports were adopted. 
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Reduction ; : ae 
ee = Price at Shrewsbury.—The Shrewsbury Gas Light 
Meters for vi wucing the price of gas, as from the reading of the 
‘lor the June quarter, by 1d. per therm. 
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YORKTOWN AND BLACKWATER GAS COMPANY. 


Price of Gas. 
At their recent meetings the Frimley District Council and the 
Camberley and District Chamber of Commerce considered the ques- 


tion of the proposed increase in price of gas by the Yorktown and 
Blackwater Gas Company, and decided to ask the Company to sug- 
gest how they considered the increase was justified. At the meeting 
of the District Council on Aug. 4 the Finance Committee reported 
that the Clerk had written to the Gas Company inviting them to 
submit any information which they desired to lay before the Council 
with reference to the question. The Clerk read a letter from the 
Company stating that the price of gas depended on the cost of coal, 
production, and distribution, and the amount obtained from residual 
products. ‘The Company had installed a new carbonizing plant which 
would effect a considerable reduction in cost, and their plant was 
now completely up-to-date. The reduced costs effected by the new 
plant, however, were more than eclipsed by the fall in price of resi- 
duals; and the extra price proposed to be charged for the gas would 
not go very far towards making up the decreased yield from cokc 
and tar.. The Company further pointed out that the public had the 
benefit of cheap gas during part of the war period. 

The Finance Committee stated that, after carefully considering the 
matter, and in view of the undoubted fall in the price of residuals, 
they decided that the present time was inopportune for making appli- 
cation to the Board of Trade for a reduction in the standard price. 
The Committee were satisfied that the Gas Company were not asking 
any more than was their just due. 

The report was then adopted unanimously. 


_—_ 


NEWPORT GAS COMPANY. 








Cultivation of Allotments. 

The distribution of prizes to the successful competitors in the cul 
tivation of allotments at Crindau occupied by employees of Newport 
Gas Company, and for the produce grown thereon and exhibited i 
separate classes, took place on Friday, Aug. 7. 

The judging of the allotments and gardens was carried out by 
Mr. W. J. Grant, and of the produce by Mr. J. R.. Wattie, of Roger- 
stone. Mr. Grant paid high tribute to the men, remarking that 
some of the allotments were in as good trim ‘“‘ 
of an Atlantic liner.” 

Mr. G. Geen, Chairman of Directors, expressed their pleasure at 
meeting the competitors again. The season had been far from ideal, 
and it was all the more creditable to the men to find such a splendid 
show of produce. The Directors were extremely anxious to promote 
the cultivation of allotments; and their only regret was that greater 
numbers did not compete. Consideration was being given to the 
feasibility of a scheme whereby workmen of the Company with 
allotments or gardens outside the works might be allowed to com- 
pete for prizes. Mr. Geen heartily congratulated all who had parti- 
cipated, and distributed the awards. 
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Portsea Island Gaslight Company.—On Saturday, July 24, 300 
employees of the Company participated in the annual outing to 
Bournemouth. The party left Portsmouth at seven o’clock, and the 
motor coaches reached Winchester at 8.30, where breakfast was 
served in the Guildhall, Luncheon was held in the Bournemouth 
Town Hall, where the party were joined by Mr. T. H. F. Lap- 
thorn, J.P. (Chairman of the Company), Mr. T. Carmichael (Engi- 
neer), Mr. H. A. Stibbs (Secretary), and Mr. P. G. G. Moon (Engi- 
neer and General Manager of the Bournemouth Gas and Water 
Company). The return journey was made through the New Forest 
into Lyndhurst for tea; and after an enjoyable day the party arrived 
back at Portsmouth about midnight. 
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WELSBACH LIGHT COMPANY, LTD. 





Position of the British Mantle Industry. 


The Fourteenth Annual General Meeting of the Company was held 
on Wednesday last, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.— 
Mr. J. R. YATES (the Chairman) presiding. 

The SEcRETARY (Mr. E. J. Butcher) read the notice convening 
the meeting; and the report of the Directors [ante, p. 344] and the 
statement of accounts for the financial year ended March 31 last were 
taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
and the payment of a dividend of 5 p.ct., less income-tax, entered 
into an explanation of the political position, and the events leading 
up to the recent Board of Trade inquiry on the subject of safeguard- 
ing of British industry. He said that in August, 1924, the Labour 
Government, notwithstanding representations and protests by em- 
ployers and workpeople, persisted in allowing the depreciated cur- 
rency provisions of Part II, of the Safeguarding of Industries Act 
to lapse; and as a result the duty of 33} p.ct. imposed upon gas 
mantles imported into this country from Germany disappeared. ‘The 
duty had only been fully effective for one trading season, and was 
taken off just when it was beginning to be of some help to the 
British mantle industry. As soon as the duty was taken off, gas 
mantles began to appear in this country in large quantities. But 
for the support of the principal gas companies, railway companies, 
public lighting authorities, and that part of the British public which 
supports British industry by buying British goods, the situation 
would have been disastrous. The present Government laid down 
new safeguarding procedure; and thereupon the British gas mantle 
industry set about the preparation of its case for the imposition of 
a duty. This involved exhaustive inquiries in Germany, Italy, 
Poland, Austria, and other countries, in order to ascertain rates, 
hours and conditions of work, prices of raw materials, &c.—a very 
difficult and lengthy task. These inquiries satisfied them that 
British manufacturers were trading under a heavy handicap as com- 
pared with some of the Continental manufacturers; and in February 
last a case was submitted by the British manufacturers to the Board 
of Trade, who referred the matter to a Committee for inquiry and 
report. Prior to the inquiry, the Chairman of the Committee and 
another member visited the Welsbach factory at Wandsworth; and 
it was very gratifying, at the public inquiry, to hear the Chairman 
state that the factory was in every way a credit to the people who 
established and ran it, and compliment their able Works Mana- 
ger (Mr. Bark), who was giving evidence before the Committee. 
This Committee heard the. British case, as well as that of their 
opponents—the importers and German manufacturers—who did not 
hesitate to give evidence before a British tribunal against British 
manufacturers and workers. It was especially gratifying that, in 
the course of the inquiry, the evidence proved that British manufac- 
turers beat the German manufacturers on their own ground by 
demonstrating that British workers required fewer hours to make 
1000 mantles in all departments than did the German workers. The 
report of the Committee had not yet been published, but in view 
of the evidence given at the inquiry, it would be very disappointing 
if the Committee did not recommend the imposition of a duty upon 
all imported mantles. As indicated in the report, steps had been 
taken towards co-operation on the part of the British mantle makers, 
with the view of adopting a united policy in meeting foreign com- 
petition and improving the conditions under which the industry was 
carried on. In his opinion, this co-operation was benefiting the 
industry without prejudicing the interests of the retailer or the 
public. 

THE YEAR’S BUSINESS. 

With regard to the present business, the total turnover—i.e., with 
mantles and sundries—showed an increase in money and a consider- 
able increase in bulk over that of the preceding year, as that of the 
preceding year showed an increase in money and a considerable in- 
crease in bulk over the year 1922-23. Allowing for differences in 
values, the bulk turnover of the Company—that was to say, in pieces 
of goods—showed in four years an advance of 4o p.ct. In each 
of those years, too, the number of live accounts in the Company's 
ledgers had increased. The range of articles in which the Company 
dealt, outside gas mantles, was extending. The cheaper edition of 
the efficient Welsbach-Kern radiator—namely, the ‘‘ Handiheater ’— 
had a large and increasing sale. The output of mantles, owing to 
fierce foreign competition, had somewhat diminished in quantity, 
and, having regard to the price reduction forced upon them by these 
conditions, had still more diminished in money value. The articles 
in which the Company dealt, in addition to those he had mentioned, 
included burners, pendants, indirect lighting fittings, lamps, glass- 
ware, silk shades, gas cooking stoves, geysers, and various electrical 
goods. For the coming season, a carefully thought-out publicity 
scheme had been devised. 

PROSPECTS. 

In conclusion, he said they were now awaiting the report of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Committee, and the action of the Govern- 
ment thereon, If an adequate duty should be imposed on all mantle 
imports from all countries, the Company would eventually be in a 
better position as regarded mantles than at any time since 1919, 
when foreign imports began to flow in, though allowance must be 
made for the disposal of the quantities already brought into this 
country. It must not be overlooked that the lighting and heating 
businesses were essential to the life of the nation. In the realms of 
heating and cooking, gas was still making headway. In lighting 
incandescent gas had, no doubt, a strong competitor in electricity ; 
but gas lighting was far from being obsolete, or even obsolescent. 
It might be that upright incandescent lighting was being displaced 
by inverted burners, and that for outside lighting small clusters of 
mantles on superheated burners were coming into greater favour; 
but these all involved the use of mantles, which the Company manu- 
factured. If the shareholders supported the Directors in the work 
which they were doing on behalf of the Company, he believed that 
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times. The work which had fallen. upon the Board had called fo 
the expenditure of much time, thought, and care; but they wou 
feel gratified if they surmounted their present difficulties, and pre. 
served the goodwill of the business for their shareholcers 





» Work 
for their employees, and an important industry for thi country, 
[Applause.] He bore testimony to the excellent and loyal seryiges 
which had been rendered by the Company’s various stafis. ; 

Major G. O. S. PRINGLE seconded the motion, which, «iter a fey 
questions had been asked and answered, was carried unaiimously. 


Thereafter Sir James Remnant, Bart., was re-elected a Director, 
and Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, & Co. were r 
Auditors. 

The CHAIRMAN, replying to a cordial vote of thanks which had 
been passed to him, the other members of the Board, and the mem. 
bers of the staff, again drew attention to the difficult times through 
which they were passing. 


Appointed 


—_ 


DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRICITY. 








Government Subsidy Question in Lanarkshire. 


At a meeting of the Gas Supply Committee of the District of th: 
Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, with regard to the proposed Govern. 
ment legislation in connection with the development of electricity, 
the Clerk (Mr. W. E. Whyte) submitted a memorandum which |x 
had prepared on the subject. 

The Committee unanimously approved of the terms of the memo 
randum, which, after emphasizing the importance of the Government 
proposals in relation to electricity, goes on to say that care mus 
be taken that no proposals are conceived or adopted which will 
damage and prejudice another public serVice as necessary and as 
important to the public needs as is electricity. 

The supply of gas by local authorities was sanctioned by Pz 
ment very many years ago. The Public General Statute author 
local authorities to establish gas-works and to manufacture 









supply gas was passed as far back as 1876, and the control ani 
regulation of the service has been provided for by subsequent 
statutes. It has, therefore, been fully recognized as a service neces- 


sary to the public wants, and which should be under public control 
and management. With few exceptions the towns and burghs of 
Scotland have put into operation the powers conferred upon them 
by Parliament. At the present time there are seventy municipally- 
owned gas undertakings in Scotland. Very large commitments have 
been incurred by those authorities, financial and otherwise. 

If a scheme financed by the State can be conceived under which 
another form of power and lighting is to be made available to the 
public at a cheaper price than gas, then it is obvious that a very 
serious situation will be created for the gas industry. The outstand- 


‘ing debt of the municipal gas undertakings in Scotland amounts 


to about eight millions sterling. The redemption of this debt can 
only be brought about by the sale of gas. Gas can only be market- 
able if it is supplied at a cheap price, but the price must always 
include the annual payments in respect of the redemption of debt 
and interest. These commitments cannot be wiped out unless oul 
of the gas revenues or by the imposition of an assessment upon th 
ratepayers of the district. Surely the creation of such # situation !s 
not defensible. The injustice of it is seen when it is explained that 
all ratepayers would have to contribute to the wiping-off of the 
debt, while only some would benefit by the introduction of a cheap 
supply of electricity. 

The price of gas has steadily fallen throughout the country as 4 
result of improved means of manufacture, distribution, and super 
vision, and it can be further reduced, it is believed, by an extension 
of these methods. But much can still be done, especially in_the 
sphere of amalgamation of neighbouring gas undertakings. Such 
work, involving as it would the provision and laying of many miles 
of high-pressure mains, would provide work on a large scale for the 
unemployed, and the laying of these mains would enable districts 
and areas sparsely populated and at a distance from the centr 
to obtain a supply of gas. Such a scheme has been carri¢ d out to 
some extent in the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, and it can 7 
done with advantage in many other places. The particulars of 
Middle Ward of Lanarkshire scheme are these: ; 

The gas undertaking of the Middle Ward was inaugurated in 1914. 
At this date there were twelve company gas undertakings 7 
in the district. Two of those companies were vested with ery! 
powers—(1) the Bothwell and Uddingston Gas Company, an@ (2 
the Busby Gas Company. 

The scheme conceived by the local 
various gas undertakings and centralize the manufacture at 
two stations. Up to date nine undertakings have been at 
as follows: 


e 


authority was to acquire the 
° at one of 


quired, 


Bellshill. Larkhall. 
Bothwell and Uddingston. Stonehouse. 
Cambuslang. Blantyre. — 
Carfin, &c. East Kilbride. 
Holytown, . Pe 
The central manufacturing station is at Uddingston, and ry oe 
turing is in the meantime being continued at Cambuslang.‘ ith 
other case the manufacture of gas has been abandonc', oy 
surplus plant disposed of. High-pressure mains have bec" Tan 
Uddingston and Cambuslang, as follows: _ 
an _ 


(az) From Uddingston to Bellshill, Holytown, Cleland 
Newarthill, Larkhall, and Stonehouse. — 
(8) From Cambuslang to Whistleberry Bridge, 


linking up, the 


: house his 
high-pressure main from Uddingston to Ston mgr se 
main passes through Blantyre, and_will be util oe shortly 


supply of that district. A main to East Kilbrid: 
be laid: the East Kilbride undertaking recently 
acquired. : 
The purchase price of the various undertakings (excluding 


having bee? 


Bla- 





they would weather the present stress, and reach more favourable 


tyre, the price of which has not yet been adjusted) has 


totalled 
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The cost of the high-pressure mains has amounted to 
bout £60,000. The high-pressure mains run out from Uddingston 
to Stonehouse (the farthest point on one section), a distance of 12 
vile | also from Uddingston to Cleland (the farthest point on 

tion), a distance of 74 miles. The scheme has proved 
ho entirely successful, and has resulted in a substantial reduction 
‘expenses, with a consequent reduction in the price of 


£511,468. 


qn working 

gas. 
Such 

‘ected scl 


scheme, it is suggested, bears comparison with the pro- 


me for electricity, and similar proposals should make a 
] 


ertain appeal to Parliament when consideration is being given 
» the electricity proposals. It is recognized, of course, that there 
yould be difficulty in securing such an amalgamation as has been 


fected Lanarkshire where companies. only are concerned, but 
there must be many instances of suitable conditions for amalgama- 
tion being brought about among local authorities. It should also 
he borne in mind that amalgamation of gas undertakings is specially 
provided for in the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act, 1876. 

It is within one’s knowledge that the Middle Ward of Lanark- 
shire scheme could be very substantially developed by amalgamation 
with the gas undertakings of the neighbouring and surrounding 
urghs. 

‘It is suggested that suitable representations should be made to 
the Scottish Members of Parliament (particularly to the Lanarkshire 
members) with a view to securing that if and when proposals are 
put forward by the Government such as have been indicated, or 
( which might be to the prejudice of gas undertakings 
ich as that of the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, suitable safeguards 
will be pressed for in the strongest possible manner. 
Oe 


NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


otherwis« ’ 








From our Own Correspondent. 


ket cannot yet be said to have found its level after the 
general tendency is extremely weak,. It is 


* ‘ +} 
sis, but the 


natural 









































land or a time, at any rate, the demand should be poor, as stocks 
equent re taken in wherever possible in anticipation of the expected stop- 
neces- page. 

control J Buyers at home and abroad appear, also, to be inclined to wait 
ghs of Rand sce how matters develop, and how the subvention is going to 
| them fBaffect prices. If many of the laid-in pits are restarted, supplies will 
sipally- naturally be very considerably increased. Inquiry for forward busi- 
s have [ness is just as slack as for prompt. 

Good gas coals appear to be fairly well placed for the present, but 
which Bseconds are weak. Wear Specials quote 18s. 6d. to 19s., and best 
to the Baqualities 18s. f.o.b. Seconds are 15s. 6d. to 16s. Durham coking 
a very Bare in very poor demand, and obtainable at 15s. to 16s. Best un- 
tstand- fBscreened bunkers are 16s. to 16s. 6d. 
mounts § It may be that the market will settle down and attract business 
bt can Bat lower prices, but at present there is not enough trade to keep the 
narket- Bopen pits going, without any question of others starting up. 
always Ae ite 
f dobt 
nip COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 
pon th +50 
ation is From our Local Correspondent. 
ed that Last week was practically a blank one in the Midland coal trades; 
of the Bll business being suspended on account of the holiday. Consumers 
a cheap Bhad anticipated their needs to some extent prior to the stoppage; 

80 that since the resumption there has not been much activity—all 
ry aS 4 Bile less by the fact that anxiety has been removed by the passing 
| supe Hof the crisis. Nuts and slacks have been fairly stringent for some 
xtensi®” Hime, and gas coal has not been too abundant; but it is expected that 
— things will now become normal again. 
1V miles 
for = YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 
districts 
porogrt From our Local Correspondent. 

d bes te the temporary settlement of the coal dispute has created a rather 
5 of the unar e cet in Yorkshire and Lancashire. The loaded stocks 
cumulated coal have in the majority of instances to be disposed 
a 1014 Mat ,and tw | be some little time before there is an ordinary flow of 
yperating res Ouse coal will not be required until the late autumn; 
statutor’ 94 the present state of the industrial world is such that no great 
“ae -— nsumption is expected in this direction. 

‘ as coal moves slowly under contract, and there are no unexpected 
juire the “yelopments. 

a or une shipping outlook is spasmodic ; and it remains to be seen 
acquired, Hii, ha ‘new state of affairs will affect prices so as to enable us 

rg a some of our lost markets. 

Tetley rs he general run of prices remains at the higher level 

a, n the last few weeks by the threat of a stoppage. At 

eavily: week-end it was reported that values had fallen 

a ae export business was at a low ebb, with best hards 

. red at a reduction of 5s. to 6s. per ton compared with the pre- 

pe Secs: Supplies for gas and electricity plants were not pressed 
manufac: ". At Shefiteld, furnace and foundry coke were quoted at about 
In eve’ Bi. and g oke 208. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Nominal coal prices at 
and © ne anc Best hand-picked, 31s. to 34s.; Barnsley best Silk- 
laid from Pine, vm 9s.; Derbyshire best brights, 22s. 6d. to 25s. 6d.; 

: i “ House, 228, to 248.; Derbyshire best large nuts, 18s. 

nd Omer, fh ite jag shire best smal] nuts, 12s. 6d. to 14s.; Yorkshire 
1. Blos, a ‘ 228.5 Derbyshire hards, 18s. to 225.; rough slacks, 

, up 5s. 6d . o.3 > nutty slacks, 8s. 6d. to gs. 6d.; smalls, 3s. 6d. to 

se. e re non, 

d for th —_ 

ill shorty ad T: , 

ving bee" Beth ~_ Tar ‘ed Bitumen Mixtures.—A combined installation for 

RTE a ' road tar and bitumen mixtures, supplied by the 
odall-Duclet m Vertical R ’ Pp y 
sing Blat M1920), Ltd. j,- + 7% etort and Oven Construction Company 
: totalled Ras-works. ecently been put into operation at the Dunfermline 









CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
LONDON, Aug. 10. 

With the postponement of the coal strike there has been a slight 
easing in the market for tar products. 

Pitch continues quiet, and little business is heard of. The quota- 
tion of makers is from 4os. to 42s. 6d. per ton; but buyers’ ideas 
seem to be below this level. 

Creosote also is quiet, although makers’ quotation is still 63d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

There seems to be a certain amount of liveliness in phenol, and a 
fair amount of buying has taken place during the past week. Whcre- 
as a week or two ago business was done at under qd. per lIb., the 
market has now risen to over 4}d., and is inclined to go higher. 

Tar spirits continue in demand at the prices last reported. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Aug. 10, 1925. 

There is no alteration in the market for tar products, and business 
is on the quiet side. 

Pitch remains about the same, and no transactions of importance 
are reported, 

Creosote is steady. There appears to be a little more demand. 

Benzole and solvent naphthas are firm. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 
Gas-works coal-tar, 25s. 6d. to 30s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 38s. to 
39s. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 33s. to 34s.; Liverpool, 34s. to 
358-3; Clyde, 37s. to 38s. Benzole, 90 p.ct., North, 1s. 7}d. to 1s. 84d. ; 
crude, 65 p.ct., at 1209 C., 1s. to 1s. 1d., naked at makers’ works; 
50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 74d. to 1s. 84d. Toluole, naked, North, 
1s. 64d. to 1s. 74d., nominal. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
734. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, 1s. to 1s. 2d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 
52d. to 6d.; salty, 58d. to 57d.; Scotland, 54d. to 53d. Heavy oils, 
in bulk, North, 64d. to 7d. Carbolic acid, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. prompt. 
Naphthalene, £11 to £14; salts, £4 to £5, bags included. Anthra- 
cene, ‘‘A”’ quality, 2}d. per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘*‘ B ”’ 
quality unsaleable. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Extensions at Ulverston. 


The Ulverston District Council have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Herbert Morris, Ltd., for extensions of coal bunkers at th¢ 
gas-works; also the tender of Messrs. Sadler & Co. for the supply of 
sulphuric acid. 

Tar Dehydration at Thornton-le-Fylde. 

On the recommendation of their Engineer, Mr. H. Senton, the 
Thornton-le-Fylde Urban District Council have placed an order with 
the Woodall Duckham Vertical Retort and Oven Construction Com- 
pany (1920), Ltd., for a tar dehydration plant on the ‘ T.1.C.” 
system, of a capacity of 3 to 4 tons per 24 hours. 


in 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Retort Bench (Pulling Down and Rebuilding). 

Tenders are invited by the Metropolitan Asylums Board for the 
pulling down and rebuilding of a bench of eight retorts at the Darenth 
Training Colony Gas-Works. [See advert. on p. 404.] 


EXTENSIONS. 
New Purifiers for Blackpool. 


The Blackpool Corporation have received sanction to a loan of 
45500 for the construction of new purifiers at the gas-works. 


Burnley’s New Gas-Works. 


The Burnley Gas Committee have received an intimation from 
the Unemployment Grants Committee that a grant of 50 p.ct. of 
the interest on approved expenditure would be made towards the cost 
of the construction of the new gas-works at Old Hall, subject to 
work being commenced before Sept. 1 and completed within two years. 
It was decided to proceed with road-making and the construction of 
sewers, railway sidings, and retort house; and the Council have 
given the Committee power to accept tenders and start by Sept. 1. 





—_— 
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Fleetwood Gas Company.—The half-yearly report of the Com- 
pany shows an expenditure of £858; new mains and services having 
cost £587, and meters £271. The revenue shows a profit of 4/2157, 
reduced. by loan interest to £1733. The Directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 64 p.ct. per annum (less income-tax). Thi 
sum of £93 is reserved for a reduction in the price of gas, leaving 
a credit balance of £162. The Directors have allocated £500 to a 
capital redemption fund as from Jan. 1 last, and £500 to the same 
fund as from July 1. 

Rapid Erection of Houses near Barnsley.—A striking achicve- 
ment in the rapid erection of houses is to be seen on the Darton 
Main Colliery Company’s estate near Barnsley. On Feb. 4 of th 
present year the first sod was cut on the estate; to-day, five months 
later, 170 of the 200 houses to be erected are practically complete. 
Several have already been passed for occupation, and it is estimated 
that by December next the whole of the work of constructing the 
estate, including the making of streets, a green in the centre of the 
estate, and a children’s recreation ground, will have been finished. 
At a time when builders are often accused of shirking their work, 
this example of hustle is worthy of notice. It represents something 
approaching a record in post-war house building, and is a tribute to 
private enterprise 







































































































































GAS JOURNAL. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


settlement. 


both contributed to the 
is reported that the coal owners themselves! new 


the 


have no confidence in 
reluctant to make any 
| 
— 
Issue. | Share 
Dividend. | 
£ 
171,978 Stk. Feb. 5 
295,492 ” 9° 
z,552 808 | ” Apl. 2 
374,000 |» July 9 
300,000 I May 7 
170,000 | 10 Mar. 5 
425,050 | = ” 
150,000 | o ” 
anaes | Stk. | June 25 
162,025 |  » ” 
992,045 | » July 9 
990,500 | ” ” 
76,000 | ” ” 
306,690 |» June rr 
181,337 | » ” 
214,740 |» Mar. 5 
244,200 | ” ” 
1,287,500 | ” Feb. 19 
$5,000 | ” Mar, 19 
100,000 |» June 25 
120,000 | ” ” 
100,000 | 10| May ar 
100,000 | _10| Apl. 23 
150,000 | Stk. jure 25 
626,860 |» uly 23 
237,860 | +» | June 25 
157,150 | 9 Feb. 19 
1,513,280 |» July 23 
560,000 | ” ” 
475,000 | » | June II 
800,000 | » | Jan. 15 
200,000 | »» | June 11 
ee | ” | Mer. 5 
254,975 |» ” 
492,270 | » | Feb. 19 
55,000 | » | jary 8 
1,002,180 | 10/ July 23 
16,460,070 | Stk | Feb. 19 
2,600,000 | 5 | ” 
4,062,235 ” ” 
4,761,930 |» | June rr 
130,000 | 55 - 
42,000 | ” — 
82,500 |» Mar, 19 
258,740 | ss | ” 
70,000 | _10| May 7 
86,600 | Stk. | Mar. 5 
1,976,000 » | May 2r 
226,170 oo | Feb. 5 
235,242 *” Mar. 19 
8,127,340 ” Feb. 19 
1000 | 49 Mar, 19 
165,736 |» Feb. 19 
63,480 | a June 25 
75,000 oon 25 
$41,920 | Stk, une II 
2,061,315 » Mar. § 
300,929 ” ” 
529,705 |  »» June 25 
15,000 ” Mar. § 
75,940 dd ” 
go0,o00 | Stk. | May 7 
188,120 » June 25 
60,000 50 Mar. 5§ 
100,000 50 ” 
2,289,909 I —_ 
$02,600 100 June 2 
600,000 | Stk. | July 23 
1935744 ” June 25 
264,496 ” ” 
£50,000 10 Mar. 19 
125,000 50 July 1 
270,000 | Stk. Mar, 19 
419,968 ” ” 
1,047,000 ” ” 
90,000 to | June rr 
6,609,895 | Stk. Feb 19 
5,895,445 ” July 9 
734,000 ” Mar. 5 
91,500 ” Mar. 5 
1,187,795 ” July 23 
368,837 ” June 25 
647,740 ” May 7 
121,275 ” June 25 
250,000 ” Mar. 5 
200,000 ” June 25 
120,000 ” July 23 
882,275 ” ” 
150,000 ” July 9 
18r,a55 90 jJume 11 
258,251 ” Mar. 19 
197,294 ” Feb. 19 
88,330 eo i 
91,800 ” ” 
30,000 » | July 9 
255,636 ” o> 
392,955 ” ” 
$52,000 | 4 ” 
000 | 5s ” 
88,416 ° June 25 
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Rate ; 
Although in some quarters the reduction of 
the rate is regarded as political tactics, 
considered 


Wuen the Exchange opened on Tuesday of| However, a complete change took place on 
last week a state of « depression existed, princi-| Thursday after the unexpected reduction in 
pally owing to the uncertainty of the effect 
The possibility of 
taxation to meet the cost of the sub- 
and the doubt as to whether the subsidy | 
would result in a reduction in the price of|cheaper money for some months to come. 
Gilt-edged stocks rose in all directions. 


the effect being magical. 
it is 
to be indicative of 
The 
and New Zealand Loans were 
the former (which 


uld be bought for % premium) 

















Dividends | 
vidends. Quots- Rise + or | Transactions 
reagrey NAME, tions. | Fall = ies one 
. } E 
\Hf.Yr..Hf, Yr. | ae s | Prices. 
lop, p.a.| Iop.m 
i a Aldershot 5 p.c. max: C. . | 77—80 oe *° 
| 4 4 . 4p.c. Pref. . . 71—76 ee ee 
6t 6t | Alliance & Dublin Ord. . | 63—68 64—642 
4 4 k 4 p.c. Deb. . 60—65 °° ° 
1/78| 1/7%| Bombay, eer. lt pee .* 18 /o—19/1} 
8 84 | Bournemouth Fs PO . «. | t8—18 oe *° 
7 7 . B 7 p.c.. 12}—12} *e *° 
6 6 ¥ Pref. 6 p.c.. II—12 ee .* 
3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb.. | 56—59 | ee ee 
4 4 " 4 p.c. Deb.. | 77—80 ee ee 
rg a Brentford ACon. . . .| 93—98 ee ee 
a nan ee om ae ee 
5 5 is “ ts. 93— ahd oe 
4 4 Do, : . . . | _75—80 - 753 
6 6 Do. 6p-c Rich. Red.Deb.| 100—105 ee ee 
11} 12$ | Brighton & Hove Orig. . | 165—170 . 
& ot Do. Ord. . | '22—125 .- ee 
‘ 5 Bristol 5 p.c. ont. . | 964—974a * +s 
8 7 | British Ord. . » «| 104—109 . 106 
7 7 Do. 7p.c. Pret... T20—125 a ee 
4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb; . | 71—76 “ . 
6 8 “Bos Ltd; . . 1 | &—7 . *. 
“4 “t p.c. Pref. . | 58— “ st 
4 4 cos c. Deb.. 69—74 | ite ° 
6 6 cum A 98—ro1* ee ee 
a 7 Do. ry p.c. Red. Deb, . | tor—r04 ee . 
64 | Chester 5 p.c. Ord. . . | go—g5b ee se 
s/t4/8| 54 | Commercial 4 p.c. Cap. . | 80—85* ° 80 
58 | 5/3/4 Do. 3¢p.c.Cap, . | 80—85* ee 80 
3 3 Do. bs p.c. 2) ae *e 57—58 
_ — | Continental — Ltd. . | 35—40 * 363— 38h 
2 7 c. Pret. . | 88—gr +24 “ 
6} 6% | Croydon sliding yen . « | 98—r02 oe oe 
5 5 eS ee 83—86 ee . 
6 9 Derby Con. . . . . , | 140—112¢ oe ee 
4 § a ae 74—76c oe ** 
4 6 European, Ltd. 64—73* “* 63—74 
53 53 | Gas Light & Coke 4 p.c.Ord.| 82—84 ** 82—83% 
3 3 Do. 3} p.c. max. 61—64 *° *° 
4 4 Do. 4p.c.Con. Pret. | 77—80 ° 78— 78 
3 3 Do. gp.c.Con. Deb, | 58—6r *e 594—60 
| 10 10 Do, Io p.c. Bonds oe 2g * 
7 7 Do, 7 p.c. Ilford Deb. | ° ee ** 
6? | Hastings & St. 1 5p.c.Conv.| 92—97 | . 934—948 
| st] 5 Do. 34 p.c.Conv. | 73—78 | ‘- 74% 
|} x0 | x0 Hongkong & china, Ltd. . | 174—18} | *- . 
| 10 10 =| Hornsey 7 p.c. . 130—I41 | ee . 
{zo | 59 | —< Continental Cap.. | '38—143 | . 140—r41} 
cae | og | 3% p.c. Red. Deb. | 71-74 | *° iS I 
| 64 | Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord... | 96—r1o0r | +e +s 
5% 5 Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. | 85—85$5| +4 85 
| 7 7 | Do. 7p.c. Red. Pref. |103$- 10440) o- oe 
9 8 | Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap... | 122—132 | - ee 
fe 3 b. ss—60 | +e 
| $ 7 Malta & snilibeenens 4—4t | * +. 
| 4 | 4 | Montevideo, Ltd. . 65—69 *° 68 
| § 5 Newcastle & Gateshead Con.} 74—76d +4 75 
| 4 4 4p.c. Pref.. | 77—78d | *e ee 
| sb | 38 | 34 p.c. Deb. | 66-684 |. ‘- 
11 a Noi rth N Middlesex TOp.c. . °° sae . 
| Ix OQ. » oe ee oe 
9. 7 | Oriental, Ltd. . A 100—105 ee ine 
7k 7% | Plym'’th & Ston’house 5 'p.c. 108—113 * *. 
13 14 | PortsealslandB .. . | 96—99 *e - 
12 3 COSI; Do. C .. .| .93—98 *° + 
_ — | PrimitivaOrd.. | : . | 8/6—9/6 - 8/6—9/14 
« 4 | Do. — Red. Deb.. . | 78—80 | ee Pre 
| 4 | 4 Do. c. Red. Deb. r9tr | 62—64* . . 
4 3 | Do. Bi Aires pe. RaDe.| 63—65 Po. “ 
) ¢ Pe R'r P'te 4 p.c. Rd. Db.| 63—65 oo oe 
6 | 6 | San Paulo 6p.c. Pref. . . | 74—8} oo as 
| il, ae Do. 5p.c.Red.Deb. | 42—45 | $4 3 
| 2 a.) meee. Gk 104—106¢| ‘ie = 
| 3 | Se BS + + | 104—r06¢) oe = 
st |losk | oe 1 « | 104—106¢) . ee 
6 | 4 | South African . . . . oe * 
5 | 6% | South Met.Ord.. . . . | ort—93b | - 918—93 
. 1 + oe 3 Ps. Deb. . | s7—60 | os = 
| Do, $t pc Red.Deb.| |ro2b—104})| ee 1022—103 
| at 8 | so South Shields . « « | 135—136d| ee me 
| 64 South Suburban Ord. 5p.c. | 92—97° | *e 94—95 
| 5 5 we sp.c.Deb.| 95-98 | +2 948—97 
5 5 | ath’map yt’n Ord. 5p.c.max. 80—83 . 813—82 
4 4 4p.c.Deb.) 70—75 oe an 
7 7 | Swansea 7 Pp. - Red. Pref. . | 102—104 +e ee 
6b 6+ . ed. Deb... | roo—r02 °° ee 
8 7% | Tottenham ‘istrict A 5 p.c.| 113—116* *e es 
64 5¢ | Do. B3$p.c.| &9—94* | a 90 
= 28/4 | Do. st p.c. Pref.) 103—105 wi ay 
4 4 4p.c.Deb,| 76—79 °e 77-774 
5 5 | Tynemouth Con. and New | 74—76d | ee oe 
| Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & | | 
6} 6} | Wycombe sp.c.. . . | 95—100 | oe ok 
5 5 | Do. 5p.c. pref. . | 95—100 | oe oe 
a 6} | Do.5 PWimbledon: 90—95 oe hab 
Wandsworth, Wimbled 
and Epsom— | 
My Wandsworth A sp.e. . | 125—130 | +2 127} 
9: | 
7: Do, B 3$ p.ct. . | 107—112 | - yi 
igi sananel Do. C and New | 93—96 | ee | ma 
6§ | Wimbledon 5 p.ct, . . | r0oz—105 | *e | 102—r03} 
a ze | Epsom s5 p.cte. . . «| 1ng—112 | ee | an 
s | | 3p.e,Deb, . . . «| 56—59 oo | re 


by—Livespoel, cy—Nettingham. d,—Newcastle. 
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rose to 1 premium, and the latter {oy ied Record 
1g premium. All the markets par ticipatey , t Counci 
the rally—Foreign Government bonds, ty - :odemuaes © 
modifiea extent rlome Rails, Oiis anq Min. L ebonized « 
ing shares. Rubber and Teas Were perhays MlMear. The 
exceptions. Rumours of a bonus announe. Wandsv 
ment by the imperial tobacco ¢ Npauiy Eee of 
agai being circulated, but nO Colilirmat eer’ h 
obtainable. mg @ 

‘The Gas section was not quite so active 4s wate “A? 
other markets; but it will be seen from the “6 vs. 6d. 
table that there was a distinct improve Faw Ordinz 
in the quotations of most of the siocks \y} Worthit 
any movement was recorded. Newcastle yj ee ay 
Gateshead were marked up 4) points. | seal tl 


one instance only was there a tall in th pric 
Among the interim dividends announced dy 
ing the week were the South Suburban & 
Company, who are distributing 4,6 10s, pact, 
per annum; the Hornsey Gas Company, 
p.ct. per annum on the consolidated stock: 


r more tha 
er therm it 
et for resi 
he profit < 
is the Di 
alf-year, le 











the North Middlesex Gas Company, who reference s 
pay 11% p.ct. per annum on_ the originaltock. 
ordinary shares and 875 p.ct. per annum m 
the additional ordinary shares. 
The following transactions were recorded 
during the week: ( 
On Tuesday, Bombay 18s., Cape Toy 
4% pct. preference 53, Commercial 4 pci 


So ex div., Continental Union 37, 373, 38, las 
Light and Coke 82%, 83, 834, 3 p.ct. debe 
ture 59%, 60, Newcastle 33 p.ct. 753, Prini- 
tiva 8s, 6d., South Metropolitan 924, Sou 
Suburban 5 p.ct. debenture 95%, Tottenham 
‘“*B”’ go ex div., 4 p.ct. debenture 77, 77, 
Supplementary prices, Liverpool 5 pact. &, 
Reading 5 p.ct. maximum 854, 853. 

On Wednesday, Bombay igs., igs. 1}d, 
British 106, Continental Union 38, Gas Light 
and Coke 823, 823, 822, 83%, 4 p.ct. prefer 
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ence 78, Imperial Continental 140}, 141}, 

3g p.ct. debenture 713, Montevideo 63; 

Primitiva 8s. 6d., gs., South Metropolitan ee eitlee 

g2, 63 p.ct. debenture 1023, 103, Southamp- 

ton (5 p.ct. maximum) 814, 82. Supplemer- 

tary prices, Cambridge University and Towi COPY F 

5 p.ct. debenture 953, Liverpool 5 p.ct. 85. dave’ 
On Thursday, Alliance and Dublin 64, NOON O} 

Brentford 4 p.ct. debenture 763, Commercial 

4 p.ct. 80 ex div., 33 p.ct. 80 ex div., 3 pac issue, 

debenture 57, Continental Union 


East Hull 79, European 63 ex div., Gas Li 
and Coke 82h, 823, 823, 83, 4 p.ct. preference 
783i, Hastings and St. Leonards 5 p.ct. 
94, 32 p-ct 74%, Imperial ¢ ontinental 140, 
1403, 33 p.ct. debenture 71}, Primitiva 8s. 60., 
gs. 14d., South Metropolitan 
923, 933> " South Suburban 94, 95 ex div., 5 pect. 


Orders { 
oxi, pltould be 
UNDISP 
Lines and 
Situations | 


Oli, Qg2, 92% 











debenture 94%, 97- Supplementary ~ Methces, the 
Cambridge University and Town 5 p.ct & ’ 
benture 953, 953, South Suburban 7 p.c Tele 
debenture 1023. 

On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 64%, “ ; wee 
mercial 3% p.ct. 80 ex div., 3 p.ct. debentur | 
583, Continental Union 38}, European aS (748 P 
div., Gas Light and Coke 82, 824, 52s) °): 

Hastings and St. Leonards 5 p.ct. 9425 Primi- 
tiva 8s. god., South Metropolitan 92%, ‘ 
Tottenham ‘‘B” go ex div., W: indswort 

“A” 1278, 5 p.ct. Wimbledon stock “7 ()xID 
103%. ety mentary prices, Reading 5 Pp“ ] 
maximum 854, 853. 

Treasury es ace allotted at an averag' PEN 
rate of 43 19s. 11°14d. p.ct. This was a PU] 
of just over 5S. p.ct. as compa! ed W <i ~ 
previous week, and was slightly low as ¢ 
had been generally expected. There wa 
decided increase in the amount of money ave OL 
able for loans in Lombard Street, and fre - “ 
advances were obtainable at as low as 3 ay i in es 

The feature of the Foreign Exchange — Street, “sd 7 
was the steadiness of sterling in the “* ON! 
of the reduced Bank Rate. After narrow bret EOR 
tuations the dollar- sterling finished 5; _ ¢ G 
on balance at 4.8533. French francs we . 
dull and closed at 103.473. _ Belgian ™ AS-ME 
closed at 107.70, and Italian lire at 1343 " 

Silver continued on the quiet side, ane <i 

at 2riad. Gold ¥ Teleph; 
price for cash remained at 31yc°- _ but 
mained nominally at “oe 113d. per 02, ie 
no supplies were available. : : 

The oe Rate is 4} p.ct., to wl ich W, Sodan 
reduced from 5 p.ct. on Aug. 6. Banke : — 
deposit rates are 2} p.ct. The de] —s ee : 
of the discount houses are 2} p.ct. at 
2% p.ct. at notice. (zr 

Tel 0&7 
——_~oe-—~ Clegrams : 
me: Okt) And 8, St, 
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5 an _. \ See 3 

— H exe 

uciel fF Record Output at Wolstanton.—The Wolstanton Urban Dis- 
‘eu Mict Council report a record gas output. Mr. W. J. Hassam (the 


to a MPhairman of the Gas Committee) states that 7124 tons of coal were 

Min. [Marbonized during the year—an increase of 352 tons on the previous 
sear, The gas made was 106 million c.ft.—an increase of 9g p.ct. 

wut { Wandsworth, Wimbledon, &c., Company’s Dividends.—The 

Y ae By rectors of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas 

ompany have declared dividends for the half-year ended June 30 

st at the following rates per annum: Preference, 5 p.ct.; Wands- 








tive as forth “ A,’? 48 10s. p.ct.; Wandsworth ‘ B,”’ 7 p.ct.; Wimbledon, 
m tefi¥6 12s. 6d. p.ct.; Epsom, £7 2s. 6d. p.ct.; Wandsworth “C’’ and 
vemeut few Ordinary, 45 19s. p.ct. 

Wi Worthing Gas Light and Coke Company.—The Directors re- 


le and fet, for the half-year ended June 30, an increase in the receipts for 
5 as, over the corresponding half of last year, amounting to 41217, 
e price, J more than sufficient to cover the reduction of two-fifths of a penny 
ed du flor therm in the price as from June 30, 1924; but the fall in the mar- 
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Gas Supply in Lanarkshire.—A special meeting of the District 
Committee of the Middle Ward of the Lanarkshire County Council 
was held on July 31, at which it was resolved, in pursuance of the 
scheme of gas-lighting in the district, to adopt the Burghs Gas Supply 
(Scotland) Act, 1876 (as amended by the Lanarkshire Gas Order 
(Confirmation) Act, 1914), for the. East Kilbride Special Lighting 
District and area adjoining, as delineated on a plan laid before the 
meeting. This resolution, it appeared, was following up the recom- 
mendation of the East Kilbride Gas Company to the shareholders 
that their undertaking should be sold to the County Authorities for 
the sum of £5760. 


Whitworth Vale Gas Company.—During the half-year ended 
June 30, 1720 tons of coal were carbonized, 19,460,000 c.ft. of gas 
manufactured, and 19,075,250 c.ft. sold—an increase of 1,114,250 c.ft. 
on the half-year ended June 30, 1924. During the period over 50 
stoves, fires, and wash boilers were fixed, and over 90 incandescent 
burners, lamps, &c., installed. This increase of business, states Mr. 


in Gas fMket for residuals has adversely affected the receipts under this head. T. W. Smith, the Engineer and Manager, has taken place notwith- 
S. pc. fhe profit and loss account shows a balance of £25,141; and out of standing severe competition from electricity. The revenue account 
iny, 1ofMbis the Directors recommend the declaration of dividends for the showed a profit of £825; and there was left a disposable balance of 
‘k; andlfalf-vear, less income-tax, at the rates of 5} p.ct. per annum on the 4756, out of which the Directors recommended a dividend of 7 p.ct. 
ho willfpreference stock and 6} p.ct. per annum on the consolidated ordinary on the original shares and 5 p.ct. on the ‘‘ B” shares, less income- 
original mock. tax. 

lum on 











“| GAS versus ELECTRICITY. 


By “PLANET.” 


The article by a member of the staff of an Electricity Undertaking which appeared 
in the “ JouRNAL” for July 1 last (pp. 31 and 32) has been reprinted in 8vo. size. 





ttenham 


“| Excellent Propaganda for Gas Undertakings. Price 45/- per 1000. 


CL. 5, 








s. 14d, WALTER KING, LTD., “Gas Journat” Offices, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 

is Light ; 

, preler- 

» 14th NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 

eo 035 

— "No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
ws by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


d_ Tow COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL ” should 
“i gape Fecelved at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK 
amerczi(XOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 
<5 3 p.ct issue, 

361, 8 

as Light} Qrders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 


refe rence 


pap thould be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


tal 149, 


i §s. 6, ff UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six | 


92, 9s lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
| Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
+. de. iotices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘“‘ JOURNAL.” 
ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER. 


United F E ‘ : 
Kingdom aan a . 85/ +> 18/ «+ —:10/ 
& Ireland) Credit Rate : 40/- «. —2Af- we AN 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A 


Payable in Advance } 85/- si tae “+ 
Other Countries in the Postal Union, 

Payable in Advance } 40/- ae 22/6 a? 12/6 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ Journats ”’ sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 

All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Srrzzt, 

Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


“| Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Central 6055. 






































AS PURIFICATION J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters OXIDE OF IRON. 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 1. ALE & CHURCH. LTD 
g2i, ° PALMERSTON Hovsk, WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT ? ee 
ndsworth Oxp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2.| METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 83, Sr. = ae Saseae, E.C. 8, 
ock 102, 0* IDE OF IR ON REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. “TORTO” FIRE aoe 
ig 5 pact FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. ; 
as? sac saiaaine ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
. ee a ‘““Brappock, OLDHAM,” and‘‘METRIQUE, LAMB, LonpDoN.”’ 83, St. Mary at Hin, ‘gam, E.C. 8, 
vas a fa PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, Phone: Royal 1484, 
with t Telegrams ; “PURIFICATION, LONDON.” “KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER 
ver th Telephone: Li y F ’ CLEANSER, 
ne wis — oupen Wass, Sis. HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
iaeseet ee - eee MATERIALS CO., LTD., In Bulk for Works Use. 
yey aval Bis 
Ne) ' LE TER. See “ The Gas Sale Dp. . 
‘nd {eof POLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. ee So ee 
‘3 p.ct. a Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. ‘* Brrpurmmat, LEICESTER.” LEICESTER 5096, ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
se “eo Rose ag gy Gresham House, Old Broad Solicit enquiries for: 83, Sr. - -~ aT Hitt, Lonpon, E.O. 3, 
the fact NDON, E.C, * i ” De : : 
the fac Mes x, E.C. “ Voloanism, London. NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, | memes ages 8608 
rrow as EORGE WILSO [jE NATURAL ir g Ey OF IRON, ae ae eee = 
_c, highe BEST QUALITY H BOG ORE, ‘“ ” 
high G N GAS METERS, Ltd. EBS? QUALETE DUTOR BOG ORB. LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL 
francs G as for ‘"PREPARED” AND “ UNPREPARED” 
an freee AS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, ar 
13 ah the scion SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
p Poleshill Road, Coventry, PURIFICATION, 
Gold “ Telephone : 596, Telegrams: ‘“ GasMETER,” Lonpon OFFICE: 
. oz., bi - os at 268, Stockpott Road, MANCHESTER 84/35, NorFoLK Street, STRAND, W.C. 2, — 
lephone: RusHorme 976. Telegrams: « : ” Telegrams: * Telephone : 
ich it was . and 46 & 47, Auckland Rory acute a eegnt iciamivearummecmne all neuen HOS. DUXB URY AND co 
dl ny 7 ot . ° 
Banker “Hephone: Hop 647, Telegrams: “ Gasrous Lams,” Sorz AGENTS FoR 
ysit rate” a 
* — uxweeed ULPHATE OF AMMONI A ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
it cs ‘ » ELLIS, & CO., SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER THE COLONIES (except Canapa), 
(HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND | WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. pig vresrrs Crtxsk & 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- | ssancentionsin ” ps tag se tg 
ieee 2, Caaneery Lane, London, W.C. 2. "eee Taytor (SatuRaTors), Ltp., Chemical Plant Tele a a 
: “ Patent, London.” ‘ 7’ +9 ‘elegrams Telegrams: 
And 8, St. Nic nolag Building cee 243 Holborn. ' Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bouron. Darwinian, Manchester. ae, Parl, London.” 
5 £8, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Tel: grams—‘‘ Saturators, Boron.” Telephone 848, Tel. Nos. : 8268-9 City. Tel. No. : 6273 Victoria. 
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SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





7 HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


».Oxide Lightly. 
See Advertisement, July 8, p. 84. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





GQ PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—Sivertown. 
Telegrams—‘' Hyprocutoric, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—Royat 1166, 





WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
FOR DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 


SHEFFIELD, 





A PrCeinson BROTHERS, Ltd, 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot), 


“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS. 
SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 4 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
Foe Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 





J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Oresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘‘Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies. 





ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. K1ne’s 
Patent AcEency Ltp., Director B, T. Kine, C.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., 1464, QUEEN 
Victoria St., E.C. 4, and 6, Quatity Cr. (next Pat, Off.), 
Lonpon, W.C, 89 years’ refs. ’Phone Cent. 682. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 


ANAGER, 20 to 50 Millions, or as 
FOREMAN on large Works. Thoroughly Ex- 
perienced in all Duties. Excellent Results and Teati- 
monials, Home or Abroad. 
Apply to No. 7582, ** Gas JounnaL,” 11, Bout Court, 
FLEET Street, E.O, 4. 





XPERIENCED Lecturer and Demon- 
STRATOR in Cooking by Gas can give Local 
Demonstrations for Gas Undertakings. 
Gas Engineers should apply now for vacant dates to 
Miss H. H. Tuxrorp, M.C.A., * SourHBournE,”’ Botres- 
FoRD, Norts. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 


PPLICANTS for the Position of 
MANAGER and SECRETARY to a Works in 
Shropshire ARE THANKED, and informed that THE 
VACANCY HAS NOW BEEN FILLED. 


A*® Excellent and Paying Side-line 


is offered to a Gentleman calling upon, and 








having a sound Existing Connection with, Gas and 
Water Companies. When Replying Mention Counties 


Worked. 


Address No, 7584, ‘Gas Journan,” 11, Bott Court, 


HE Directors of the Sittingbourne 
District Gas Com 4 invite ae for 
Appointment as ENGINEER and MANAGER, Ap- 
plicants must be thoroughly reliable (preferably ac- 
customed to electrically-driven Stoking and other 
Machinery), with sound Practical Experience in up-to- 
date Manufacture and Distribution of Gas, and Pro- 
duction of Residuals (Sulphate of Ammonia and Tar 
Dehydration Plants). 
Required to be Competent to Superintend Extensions, 
Improvements, &c.; Efficient in the Control and Or- 
ganizing of Workmen. 
Applications, endorsed “‘E. and M.,’’ stating Age, 
Qualifications, present Position, details of Experience, 
&c.,and Salary required to commence, with copies of 
three recent Testimonials, to be addressed to the under- 
signed and received not later than the 22nd inst. 
Canvassing will disqualify. 


A. P. GuHEnrt, 
Secretary. 
Gas Offices, 
Sittingbourne. 


Aug. 5, 1925. 


DENBIGH GAS AND WATER COMPANIES. 
ANTED—Working Foreman with 


Practical Knowledge of Gas Manufacture and 
Distribution, Water Distribution, and Repair of Gas- 
Engines. 

Applicants to state Age, give Particulars of Experi- 
ence, and it copy ti ials age £3 10s. 
per Week, and free House, Coal, and Gas. Applica- 
tions to be received not later than Aug. 22. 

Currton Wrver, 
Engineer, Manager, and Secretary. 





Gas-Works, 
Denbigh, 
Aug. 10, 1925. 


Warp — Draughtsman thoroughly 
Gas- 





Experienced in Gasholder Construction and 
orks Plant. Good Salary to Qualified Man, 
Apply, by letter, to the Wsrssoz FounpRY AND 

ENGINEERING Company, Lip., DARLINGTON, 





ANTED.—Bricklayers used to 


Retort Setting, particularly Vertical Retorts. 


Cun start immediately, Standard rates and out 
money. 
West’s Gas Improvement Co., Ltp., MI.Es 


PLatTTinG, MANCHESTER. 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





GAS PLANT IN S8TOCK. 


ASHOLDERS & Steel Tanks. 18,000 
and 10,000 c.ft. 
ers,—Dry lutes: Two 20 ft. by 14 ft., Two 
10 ft. by 8 ft., One 10 ft. sq. Water lutes: Six 16 ft. 
&q., Four 8 ft. sq., Two 8 ft. sq., Two 8 ft. by 4 ft., 
One 10 ft. by 8} ft. 
Livesey Washers.—250,000 and 200,000 c.ft. 
Tower Scrubbers.—44 ft. by 36 ft., 44 ft, by 18 ft., 
4 ft. by 20 ft., &o. 
Condensers.— Water cooled, 500,000 c.ft. per day. 
Two New Sets Blakeley’s Baffle-Plate Condensers. 
Exhausters.—2000 to 50,000 per hour capacities. 
Sulphate of Ammonia Plant.—One ton per 


ay. 
Station Meters.—Capacities : 15,000, 8000, 5000, 


and 8000. Also 100, 200, and 300 lt. Meters. 
be | Weighbridge.—Suitable for Gas-Works, 12 
Station Governors.—4 in., 5 in., 6 in., and 8 in. 
Storage Tanks,—All types and capacities. 
Valves, Pumps, Engines, Cast and Rivetted 
Piping, &c, 
Complete Detailed List on Application. 
Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd. 
(Second-hand Plant Dept.), 

Vulean Ironworks, Church-Fenton, Yorks. 





wok SALE — Vertical Gas Engine. 
Double Cylinder, 14 u,P., by the Imperial Gas 
Engine Company, 
Blackman Fan. 
For full Particulars, apply to 
C, H. Taytor, 
Manager. 


Direct Coupled to Keith and 


Gas-Works, 
Swadlincote, 
Near Burton-on-Trent. 


TEAM-BOILERS For Sale—All Sizes, 
Vertical. Loco-type, Cornish, Portable, and Other 
ypes of Boilers. 





Apply 
GrantHam Borer & Crank Co., Lirp., GRANTHAM, 
A Quantity New Wire Ropes, Half 
Tice, 


Tue Lonpon Exectric Firm, Croypon. 





EDINBURGH CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HIS Department have at present for 
DISPOSAL two Pooley RAILWAY WEIGH- 
BRIDGES of a Weighing Capacity of 20 Tons, with 
Tables 14 ft. long, and fitted with Steel Yard, dispensing 
with loose Weights, having raised raiis at 4 ft. 84 in, 

gauge; all Castings being in Sound Condition. 
Offers will be received by the undersigned, who will 
also grant permission to = 

H. H, Gracie, 
Engineer and Manager. 
15, Calton Hill, 
Edinburgh, 





Fixer Street, 0,0, 4, 


Aug. 7, 1925. 


OR SALE— 
— Sets of RETORT BENOH Jpg 


Bates AND Sons, 
LEICESTER. 


[Aucust 12, 1925, 








Wicston Lang, AYLEstomgs 








OR SALE—Gas-Engine, 23 REP 








, Tangye, in absolutely First-Cla:s Conditigg: 
Price to clear, including Silencer, Gas Bag, 3 oi 
Tanks, only £60. — 

For full Particulars, apply to GuENN & (o., Wr 
GARDENS, KinGsLanp Roap, Lonpon, N. - 











CONTRACTS OPEN. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD, 
TO GAS ENGINEERS. 


HE Board invite separate Tenda 
for PULLING DOWN and REBUILDING Om 
BENCH of EIGHT RETORTS at Darenth Trainiy 
Colony Gas- Works, Dartford, Kent, in accordan 
with the Specification prepared by Mr. T, Coope 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., Engineer-in-Chief, : 
The Specification and Form of Tender may be} 
spected at the Office of the Board, Victorig Embay 
ment, E.C.4, on and after 10 a.m. on Wednesday, th 
12th of August, and can then be obtained upon payme ' 
of a Deposit of £1. The amount of the Deposit will 
returned only after the receipt of a bona-fide Tende 
tent in accordance with the Instructions on the Fy 
of Tender and after the Specification has been returne 
Tenders, addressed as noted on the Form. must bel 
delivered at the Office of the Board not later thay 
2.30 p.m. on Wednesday, the 26th day of August, 1995, 
PowELL, 
Clerk to the Board, 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WINDERMERE DISTRICT GAS AND WATE 
COMPANY. 


£6 PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES FOR 8A 
BY TENDER. 


NOrIcE is Hereby Given that the 


Directors of the Windermere District Gas anil 
Water Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for 500 GAS-WORKS PREFERENCE SHARES of £1 
each, and 400. WATER-WORKS PREFERENG 
SHARES of £10 each, proposed to be issued in exerci 
of the powers conferred on the Company by the Winde 
mere District Gas and Water Act, 1889, and under th 
authority of resolutions passed at an Extraordin, 
General Meeting of the Shareholders of the Company, 
held on the 7th day of July, 1925. The Shares will been 
titled, subject to the rights of the holders of the 100 Fou 
per Cent. £10 Gas-Works Preference Snares, and thei 
Four per Cent. £10 Water-Works Preference Shares 
issued in the year 1910, to a preferential dividend at the 
rate of £6 per centum per annum. The minimum 
mm below which no Tender will be accepted, has 
een fixed at £10 per share. Any number of Shares, 
not exceeding the number offered for sale, may bé 
tendered for. 
Tenders to be sent in so as to be received noi later 
than Monday, the 7th day of September, 1925. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale, with Form af 
Tender annexed, upon which alone Tenders will bé 
accepted, can be obtained from the undersigned. 
Joun Lupton, 
Secretary to the Company, 
























































Windermere, 
July 31, 1925. 


WELLINGTON (SALOP) GAS COMPANY, 


SALE BY TENDER OF 
£10,500 
5 PER CENT. PERPETUAL DHBENTURE 
STOCK 


Minimum Price of Issue, £95 for each £100 of Stock. 





For the year 1924 the balance of net profit, afte 
meeting all charges, including the Year's Dividend am 
the Preference and Ordinary Stock, and Contribution 
to the Special Purposes and Reserve Funds, 
sufficient to meet the Dividend on the £10,500 n0 
asked for, Four and a half times. 
The Company’s Reserve and other Investmel 
amount to £4237. - 
Prospectus and Form of Tender (which latter mu 
be sent in not later than 11 a.m, on Saturday, Sept. 
1925), may be obtained on Application to the under 
signed. 


H, J. Wooprine. 
Manager and Accountant #} 
Gas Offices, 
Market Street, 
Wellington, 
Shropshire. | 


—————< 








COMPANY NOTICES. 


RNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
es 1 COMPANY. 














OTICE is Hereby Given that the 
ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENE 
MEETING of the Proprietors of the above Compal 
will be held at the Cannon Street Hotei, Cannon oi 
London, E.C., on Monday, the 24th a Angee’ | 
at Half past Twelve o’clock precisely, to ore 
Report of the Directors and the Accousts = - 
Year ended the 30th of June last; to declare & | 
dend; and to transact the Genera! Business 0 
mpany. oe , 
Comte TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BI CLOSED f 


the llth to the 24th of August, page: 
By order of the Boar 1. Dp, DAVEY, 
Secretary 
Offices: 
189, Cannon Street, London, 
Aug, 4, 1925. 








The 


